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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of the Home Life Insurance 


Company, New York, N. Y. 
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JOHNSTOWN, PA.... MAY 


Bonen o’clock . . . in spite of 
warnings, almost no one feared 
the rising waters. 

Three-thirty . . . and still Johnstown 
went calmly about its day’s work! 

Suddenly a towering wall of water, 
with the volume and twice the speed of 
Niagara, crashed through the Cone. 
maugh Valley. 

A prosperous city wiped out in a few 
short hours . . . whole families drowned 
. .. 2,000 men, women and children swept 
to death in the flood. 


In its wake, confusion and desolation 
homes gone... property and valuable 
papers washed away. A New York Life 
policy was found three miles downstream 
under the silt. 
To speed its service to distressed bene- 
ficiaries and policy-holders, the New York 


Charles Langmuir, New York Life official, serving distressed beneficiaries after the flood 


Life immediately dispatched one of its 
officials to Johnstown. 

Such prompt assistance is typical of the 
readiness with which this Company meets 
its obligations—whether in public catas- 
trophe or personal need. 

In all, it has paid over four billion dol- 
lars to policy-holders and _ beneficiaries 
since it was founded in 1845. Of this vast 
total, over one billion was in dividends. 

These payments to beneficiaries, chiefly 
wives and children, and to living policy- 
holders were made possible because of 
the earnest efforts and services of New 
York Life representatives. 

Today the Company has over 10,000 
representatives serving the people of the 
United States and Canada. Talk with one 
of them about your situation. Ask for 
suggestions on a program to meet the 
needs of your family and yourself. 


31, 1889 








“HAVE YOU El’ER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Human nature is always very much the same. 
Like the citizens of Johnstown before the 
flood of 89, most people in 1929 disregarded 
the signs of impending disaster. Thousands 
lost the hard-earned savings of a lifetime. 
Today they are trying to rebuild their finan- 
cial structures on a safer and stronger 
foundation. 

One of the best investments you can make, 
and the first essential in a well-balanced pro- 
gram, is enough life insurance of the kind 
that gives you “double protection,” that is, 
insurance for your family in event of your 
death, or funds for yourself in your later 
years. Ask the New York Life representative 
to tell you about it. Or write for our booklet, 
“Take the Worry Out of Life.” 


Make Life Insurance 
The Foundation of Your Financial Program 








SAFETY IS ALWAYS TH FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 





A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


(The above advertisement appears in September in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Time and The Literary Digest. ) 
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Safe Highways and Insurance Aid 


ESPONSE of insurance men to the call to make America high- 

~ way safety conscious should be entire and vigorous. They have 

a twofold interest. The one is humanitarian, while the other is 
economic. 

Insurance in its essence embodies protection, not only in the 
sense of financial indemnification on the occurrence of loss, but as 
well in the broader one which demands the erection of safeguards and 
bulwarks against those things which occasion loss. 

Members of the insurance fraternity are thus inspired with zeal 
for the ideal in their calling. So animated, each policy is a mantle of 
protection for guarding the fair and the weak from starvation and 
poverty, or a means to rekindle ambition and hope after fire and 
storm have wreaked their havoc. Devoted to the righting of human 
wrongs and intent on the elimination of causes of untimely and un- 
foreseen disasters, the true insurance man unselfishly and with 
enthusiasm, embraces those campaigns inaugurated for the preven- 
tion of fire and accident, the eradication of disease, the suppression 
of crime and the regulation of devices which bring death and 
destruction. 

The operation of the automobile has been fraught with danger 
through the years. Mounting death and accident tolls have been 
answered by a growing public demand for a stricter code to guar- 
anty greater security along streets and highways. Children or- 
phaned, women widowed, men disabled, property destroyed, saving 
and thrift of life times dissipated, and investment programs defeated 
through automobile use are constant reminders of the present in- 
effectiveness in curbing reckless, careless driving. 

Over thirty thousand annually are killed. Human losses through 
disability, and property losses through fire and collision, can never 
be adequately aggregated. To the human desire to assuage grief 
and sorrow an economic reason is apparent. Insurance men, bur- 
dened by increasing claims, are constrained to seek a reduction in 
the hazards. Insurance payments disclose a nation’s bill of waste 
and demand prosecution by insurance executives and insurance 
agents of legislation to offset this deadly peril of the highways. 

In 1933 the institution of insurance paid practically one quarter of 
a billion dollars because of automobile misadventure. Casualty 
losses were over one hundred and twenty millions of dollars. Fire 
company loss payments were in the neighborhood of forty millions 
of dollars. Of the eighty million dollars of accident and health 
losses, perhaps twenty-five millions of dollars are traceable to the 
automobile. Life insurance companies account for twenty millions 
of dollars due to deaths and perhaps another twenty million for dis- 
abilty causes. 

Intelligence in the operation of the motor vehicle with primary 
emphasis on safety in its use, is a national problem transcending 
others which are more glaringly in the public prints. Any cam- 
paign designed for greater safety on the highways must draw its 
influence and weight and publicity from the whole-heartedness with 
which it is embraced by the rank and file of the insurance men. 


Rae 
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COMPETITION vs. COOPERATION 


Between Companies and Agents 


By CHARLES F. LiscOMB 


Member of the Executive Committee 


National Association of Insurance Agents 


in our insurance business can only be 
assured if we have the proper work- 
ing attitude as between the companies, 


| BELIEVE that proper cooperation 


competitors and producers in this 
business. 

In any friendly discussion of the com- 
panies we must consider the past, 


present and future, and when we say 
companies we refer, of course, to stock 
fire, casualty and surety companies. It 
has been demonstrated up to this time 
that there are clearly two classes of 
those companies—cooperative and non- 
cooperative. The officers of the Na- 
tional Association in the past have re- 
peatedly solicited the support of their 
membership to those companies who 
lend their support to the principles of 
the American Agency System and this 
we emphasize as being one of the obli- 
gations of our membership. 

The loyalty of the membership has 
been reflected in the past by its imme- 
diate response in refusing representa- 
tion of companies when it has been 
found necessary for the National As- 
sociation to declare those companies in 
violation of our principles. 


Unorthodox Companies 


The effect of the loss of that repre- 
sentation has resulted in companies cor- 
recting their previous attitude on mat- 
ters to which we have objected, but, in 
my opinion, never have we so com- 
pletely crystallized our membership in 
the matter of unorthodox companies as 
to bring the full weight of our opposi- 
tion against them. In the opinion of 
many of us, it has been demonstrated 
during the past year that the companies 
and their organizations have a keener 
desire to counsel and work with the 
stock insurance agents of this country. 
[ say this as an optimist and perhaps 
as a primary student in our Association 
work. There are many who have 
worked in the protection of the Amer- 
ican Agency System who are more cyn- 
ical and skeptical in that respect than 
myself. It is true that things occur 
to upset that sincere belief. We have 
found reason at times to question the 
sincerity of some company executives 








Extracted from an address made 

by Mr. Liscomb before the In- 

surance Agents League of the 

State of Washington last Friday 
in Seattle. 








when we have brought to them fair and 
reasonable requests in the matter of 
complaints filed with our Executive 
Committee in various parts of the coun- 
try. There has been a tendency to 
delay, possibly misrepresent and to 
practice subterfuge in dealing with 
these problems. 


Examples of Complaint 

It is true that we have complaints on 
the operation of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, overhead writing, direct 
writing and other violations of the 
ethics of our business. We have re- 
cently experienced the unhappy situa- 
tion of companies and groups of com- 
panies associating directly with brokers 
in the handling of the cotton insurance, 
and in proposals submitted to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in Washing- 
ton, and, mind you, these are the com- 
panies that we would consider in most 
instances of the cooperative type. 

We, therefore, must soon ask our- 
selves if the time has come for us to 
stop and inventory the companies we 
represent and classify them as between 
those which cooperate and those which 
are non-cooperative. A great many of 
cur membership throughout the country 
have expressed themselves vigorously 
cn this subject. Recently one of the 
largest companies in business chose un- 
fairly to advise its agents of the plans 
of the National Association on the 
handling of the H.O.L.C. insurance, pre- 
ferring, if you please, to place its own 
construction on our plans without at- 
tempting through channels always 
pleasantly open to them to first ascer- 
tain the exact status in Washington. 
Had the company chosen to secure 


those facts as did our officers, we be- 
than oppose 


lieve that rather our 





efforts, it would have supported them. 
It is unfortunate that companies will 
insist at times on assigning to our 
organization improper motives, those 
which we believe are non-existent, not 
only in the official family, but in the 
membership at large. 

Undoubtedly there are many who 
feel that agitation is constantly being 
stirred up by the officers of the Na- 
tional Association and that betterment 
in the ethics of our business would be 
felt without this agitation. No doubt 
this argument is advanced by those in 
the business other than in the agency 
field. I am not sure but that years ago 
I had a somewhat similar feeling. My 
participation in work of the Executive 
Committee has taught me otherwise. 

Only by constant alertness and guard- 
ing against encroachments on the busi- 
ness of the legitimate agent and only 
with the guard and force of an organ- 
ized body such as our Association can 
we expect to preserve the American 
Agency System. I desire, however, to 
pay tribute to those many fine, fair and 
good companies which are agency- 
minded and at every turn of the road 
evidence their desire to work with their 
agents and the only duly recognized 
body representing those agents. I 
speak now not only of fire but also 
casualty and surety companies. 


Agency-Minded Companies 


Is there an agent who cannot look 
over his company representation and 
pick out those that he feels are ethical 
in their treatment of his agency, such 
as the companies which send him brok- 
erage or remit commissions on I. U. B. 
business or other business written in 
his territory or the companies who 


counsel and advise with him before 
placing restrictions on business in his 
territory or make increases in local 
rates? 


The opposition of companies to the 
Code of Fair Practices submitted by the 
agents to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration was not unexpected when 
their failure to agree among themselves 
to set up machinery with which to 

(Continued on page 13) 
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HE rules that insurance agents 

must observe to find success wait- 

ing for them at the end of the 
trail are few in number. Namely, a 
thorough knowledge of every phase of 
insurance and every policy, hard work, 
and conducting their business on a 
systematic plan. 

Ross P. Salisbury, who is one of the 
leading agents of the Aetna in Phila- 
delphia, has followed these rules since 
he started as an agent four years ago. 
Previous to that he was a special agent 
with the Aetna in the Philadelphia field 
for five years. 

He found that these rules have paid 
him big dividends in the way of an 
ever-increasing business and clientele. 
His business is mainly casualty and fire 


lines. He has written some life insur- 
ance and a small amount of surety 
bonds. 


His selling is based entirely on the 
Aetna survey system plan. This sur- 
vey goes into every phase of the pros- 
pect’s business and also his business 
and personal insurance. It was with 
this survey that he increased 
his business this year. 

As a matter of fact, his business has 
shown a steady increase from the start. 
For the first six months of this year 
he showed a 20 per cent increase over 
the corresponding period of 1933. And 
for the past three years he has been 
averaging a new order for each work- 


system 


ing day. 

When he first started, Salisbury used 
a parcel post letter to secure his leads. 
It was a simple letter pointing out that 
one could insure packages for 
money with a private carrier than with 
the Government. With the letter was 
a return postcard. 

He used the telephone book for his 
mailing list. It so happened that he 
picked out all*the shoe people. He 
knew that one couldn’t make very much 
money selling parcel insurance, 
but what he was after was leads. 

After securing the contact, he sug- 
gested a survey. 

In the case of one wholesale 
house, he secured the firm’s business 
and also the personal insurance of the 
members of the firm. They suggested 
he see a retail shoe dealer. From the 
retail merchant, he secured ten other 
policyholders. From the one wholesale 
shoe firm, he secured twenty-five policy- 
holders. Included in the business was 
both ordinary life and partnership life 
insurance. 

He found that, generally speaking, 
from forty to seventy per cent of all 
the policies secured on surveys could 


less 


post 


shoe 
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USING A SYSTEM 


A Valuable Complement to Hard 
Work and Knowledge of Business 


By E. S. BANKs 


be materially improved on renewal 
either as to company, policy conditions, 
cost or coverage. 

In one instance, a firm carried out- 
side hold-up insurance which only cov- 
ered between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. The 
survey showed that the firm had men 
on the street making collections as late 
as 8 and 9 o’clock at night, which were 
“ideal times” for holdups. The policy- 
holder was not aware that he was not 
covered during those hours. 

Many times he suggests new lines. 
He suggested a water damage policy 
to one firm in 1930. The card was kept 
in his file year after year. In 1934 they 
bought the coverage. 


He believes that most agents do not 
have as much trouble in writing new 
business as in holding on to the re- 
newals. 

“One of the main things,” he said, 
“is in keeping the business after you 
get it. An important part in that is 
proper advertising. Advertising where 
the primary purpose is not directly to 
solicit insurance.” 

His advertising is mainly in the form 
of multigraphed letters. These letters 
are usually copies of articles about in- 
surance or articles of general interest, 
with once in a while a circular in- 
cluded, and Aetna blotters. 

(Concluded on page 33) 








LOOKING FOR STARS 
IN THE DAYTIME 


By WALTER CLUFF 


NYBODY knows that with the 
naked eve it is a waste of time 
to look for stars in the day- 

time. They cannot be seen. You know 
that the stars are there in the sky, 
because every night you have watched 
them, but to see them during the day- 
time, unaided by a telescope, is quite 
impossible. Why is that? Why can’t 
you see the stars in the daytime? 

The reason is simple; the brilliance 
of the sun hides them from view. The 
sunlight is so much stronger than the 
light from the stars that it blots the 
stars out. That is not quite the scien- 
tific way to express it, but nevertheless 
it is true. You’re not particularly 
worried about this either. It doesn’t 
make any difference to us. In fact, 
we never think about it. 

Now, in writing life insurance, you 
are constantly having troubles and dis- 
appointments. You sometimes think 
those troubles and disappointments are 
as numerous as the stars in the sky. 
They bother you. You worry about 
them. Instead of worrying about them, 
why wouldn’t it be a good idea to put 


them out of sight? Put them where 
you can neither see them nor worry 
about them—just as effectively as the 
sun puts the stars out of sight in the 
daytime. It can be done. Your own 
intensified enthusiasm will blot out all 
of your troubles. 

If you will center your mind upon 
the accomplishment of one big thing, 
and if you will be sincerely desirous of 


accomplishing it, your earnestness, 
your ambition, and your enthusiasm 


will burn so intensively within you that 
every disappointment, every discourage- 
ment that can, in any way, interfere 
with your daily work will be blotted 
out from your mind as completely as 
the stars are blotted out in the day- 
time, and only the bright sunlight of 
your and enthusiasm will re- 
main. 

Don’t look for trouble or disappoint- 
ment any more than you look for the 
stars while the sun is shining. 

Feed your enthusiasm with a whole- 
some ambition—with an honest deter- 
mination. When you do that, worries 
and handicaps will disappear. 


desire 
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Cash for Employers? 


OME casualty companies are 
forthrightly instructing their 
agents to place compensation 
writings in state funds wherever 
possible. Others use every means 
to have their agents place the line 
elsewhere while, at the same 
time, struggling to hold the other 
desirable premiums which the 
agents may have. That compen- 
sation is abhorred by all casualty 
companies and is wooed by none 
at the present is an obvious fact. 
Such a state of affairs reflects 
little credit on the casualty insur- 
ance business, but it is too late 
for vague repining. The swim- 
mer is drowning and it is time for 
the lifeline, not for a philosophical 
discussion of how he got into the 
water. 

Recently, the suggestion was 
made that compensation be writ- 
ten on a basis of definite cash re- 
turns to the employer in the 
event that his loss ratio does not 
exceed a set norm. In working 
out such a plan the manual rate 
would be used, it is true, but the 
employer would be given a direct 
and personal incentive to see to it 
that everything possible was 
done to cut down losses. It has 
even been suggested that the em- 
ployer countersign loss payments 
to avoid any hint that the insur- 
ance companies had any thought 
of deliberately showing high loss 
ratios. 

With an incentive of this na- 
ture before him, it might be pos- 
sible to secure the employer’s co- 
operation to a much greater ex- 
tent than is now the case. At the 
same time, the danger to the 
commission returns of agents— 
which is apparent in the drift 
toward state funds— would be 
removed. 

With the compensation busi- 
ness “on the rocks” and with 
automobile liability loss ratios 
showing an alarming upward 
tendency, the casualty companies 
are in no position to pick and 
choose as regards methods of 
saving themselves. Long de- 
liberations and protracted con- 


ference only mean delay. What 
is needed is the courage to take 
radical action. 





Banish Fanatics 

UCH slogans as “Buy Ameri- 

can,” “Buy British,” etc., may 
or may not have a place in the 
commercial schemes of trade, but 
they have no business in the in- 
stitution of property insurance. 
British agents who resign from 
American companies and Ameri- 
can agents who resign from 
British companies simply on na- 
tionalistic grounds are not only 
indicating their own narrowness 
of viewpoint, but are fostering a 
spirit which—carried to its most 
fanatical extremes—will destroy 
the comity of peoples. 

United States branches of for- 
eign companies operating here do 
send their earning to their home 
offices, but it must be recalled at 
the same time that they employ 
thousands of American workers, 
buy millions of dollars worth of 








UNIQUE PROPERTY 
Life property, which 
may be bought and owned absolutely. 


insurance is 


As such it is unique in many ways. It 
is future earning power, bought and 
paid for and held in readiness for 
like a stand-by 
power plant, steam up, ready to func- 
tion if the dam breaks—future earn- 
ing power, available at a tremendous 


immediate delivery, 


discount, which cannot be assured by 
any other agency. 

it constitutes the 
method of creating an estate before 


only known 
it has actually been accumulated. 

It is the only property in the world 
which can be bought upon the instal- 
ment plan with the guaranty that any 
instalments unpaid at death shall be 


cancelled. 
lt is the only investment known 
with a guaranteed collateral value 


this year, next year or any year. 
Considering what it is, and what, it 
will do, it is no wonder that over one 
hundred billion dollars’ worth of this 
property is owned in the United 
States today. 
—Atlantic Currents. 








the Editors 


American securities, take the 
risk of loss and, in addition to 
good influence on the building 
trades via rents and real estate, 
pay taxes as freely as do our own 
domestic companies. They are 
distinctly a force for good in the 
fire insurance business as well as 
in other forms of indemnity. 
They have set a high example in 
their recognition of the fact that 
policyholders’ money is money to 
be held in trust and their conduct 
of investments is equalled by 
few. 

On the other 
States companies 
been operating in Canada and 
other countries have the same 
arguments in their favor and are 
as worthy of support by the peo- 
ples of those countries as the for- 
eign branches here are worthy of 
support by our citizens. 

Insurance is a bigger thing 
than the petty ravings of nation- 
alistic fools who seek, knowingly 
or unknowingly, to embroil busi- 
nesses and peoples in futile quar- 
rels and jealousies. Anonymous 
pamphlets, agency resignations 
on nationalistic grounds and other 
stupidities of like nature should 
receive from insurance only the 
contempt they deserve. Sound 
insurance soundly managed is 
based on brotherhood. Fratricidal 
strife should be anathema. 


hand, United 
which have 


This Is the Month 


ILWAUKEE, from all indi- 

cations, will be a very busy 
city during the week of Septem- 
ber 24. The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, meet- 
ing there that week, anticipates 
one of the biggest registrations 
on record. If these hopes fail to 
materialize it will not be the fault 
of the program committee for 
that energetic group have as- 
sembled for this convention an 
aggregation of talent which 
might be compared, in the realm 
of baseball, to that “Dream 
Game.” Elsewhere in this issue 
is noted five more speakers for 
the general program. Also, in a 
separate report, an outline of the 
Managers’ program. 
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Time | 


Admitted assets of 51 leading | 
life insurance companies of the | 
United States having more than 90 
per cent of the legal reserve in- 
surance in force on their books, in- 
creased $440,000,000 in the 12 
months period ended May 31 this | 
year, according to the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of | 


Hartford. 





George W. Hill is elected pres- 
ident of the Home Security Life 
Insurance Company to succeed the 
late A. M. Moise; George W. Mum- 
ford is promoted to the office of 
vice-president, and Frank B. Dilts is 
made secretary of the company. 





Active advocacy of a national pen- 
sion plan is being undertaken by 
the National Pension Leaque whose 
headquarters are in Los Angeles. | 
W. Bruce Young, former insurance | 
commissioner of Nebraska is prom- 
inent in the orqanization. 





Francis V. Keesling, president of 
the American Life Convention states | 
that qeneral business conditions are | 
steadily on the upgrade and that | 
available reports from the American 
Life Convention member companies 
for the period ending June 30, 1934, 
indicate steady progress. 





A California State Federation of | 
Life Underwriters Associations is in 
the process of formation, according | 
to letters recently sent the ten local | 
life underwriters association by Wil- 
liam R. Spinney, president of the 
San Francisco organization. 





convention examination of the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 
pany of Omaha, Nebr., as of June 
30, 1934, recently completed by 
examiners for the insurance depart- 
ments of Nebraska, lowa, North 
Dakota and Indiana. 


A favorable report is made on a | 





The Explosion Conference trebles 
rates on all riot and civil commo- 
tion insurance on textile risks ac- 
cepted after midnight, Aug. 31, the | 
increased rates to be in effect uniil 
further notice and apply to mill vil- 
lages and all other property in con- 
nection with textile plants engaged 
in the cotton, woolen, silk and rayon 
industries. 


The General Insurance Company 
of America, Seattle, Wash., is li- 
censed to write fire and marine in- 
surance and allied lines in the state 
of Kentucky. 








Judge Louis A. Valente of the 
New York Supreme Court upholds 
the position of Superintendent of 
Insurance George S$. Van Schaick as 
liquidator of the Southern Surety 
Company of New York that Claim- 
ants under the New York Workmen's 
Compensation Law are entitled to 
preference as creditors of the com- | 
pany. 





Edwin C. Porter is appointed vice- 
President of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company at 








San Francisco, where he has been 
Manager for the past eight years. | 
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SOUNDINGS 











L————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 





who are in any way concerned with the 
investment operations of their compa- 
nies is an article in the Review of Reviews for 
September titled “Analyzing the Rails.” 
The piece is recommended not for its ideas 
on railroad reform, of which there is more 
than a sufficiency in insurance and fiduciary 
circles, but for its illuminating statistical 
presentation of railroad capitalization, earn- 
ings and expenses. 


The state of the railroads continues to be 
a matter of import to insurance companies. 
Fifty-six per cent of all railway capital is 
funded debt and insurance companies of all 
types have subscribed to almost 30 per cent 
of the total bonded indebtedness of the roads. 
Nor are stock purchases insignificant. The 
stock casualty companies have 3.21 per cent 
of their assets invested in railroad stocks and 
the stock fire insurance companies 5.33 per 
cent. 


The distribution of the railroad dollar in 
1933 is enlightening. Labor absorbed 43.2 
per cent of it, and taxes another 8.1 per cent. 
After allocations for supplies, depreciation, 
fuel and rentals there is left a slice labeled 
“net operating income” which amounts to 
15.3 per cent. Out of this must come the 
huge interest on funded debt and the divi- 
dends to stockholders, if any. 


Executives will be interested in the Re- 
view of Reviews rating of the leading roads. 
Stocks, based on present prices, are rated as 
follows: Chesapeake & Ohio, Union Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, Atchison, B. & O., Northern 


AQ who are in any to insurance executives 


Pacific, Southern, New York Central, Chi- | 


cago & N.W., Southern Pacific. 


| requirements 
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The number of relief cases in the 
United States is around the highest 
mark ever reached and it is expected 
that from 20,000,000 to 23,000,000 
persons, or one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of the country, will be on relief 
rolls by next February, according to 
the report of Donald R. Richberg, 
executive secretary of the Executive 
Council, to President Roosevelt. 





A compilation by the Fitch In- 
vestors Service shows, based on New 
York Stock Exchange prices as of 
Aug. 30, 600 listed issues, or 49 per 
cent out of the total of 1220, are 
eligible for the 25 per cent margin 
under the securities 
exchange act. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 


| change for the week ended Sept. |, 


| with no 


1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday 
at 125.66 and closed Saturday at 
124.73. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 


| the same week closed Monday at 


31.72 and closed Saturday at 30.48. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday 
at 97.48 and closed Saturday at 
96.46. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
92.94 and closed Saturday at 92.09. 





Changes were slight on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade last week, the 
market being sluggish throughout 

indication of a _ definite 
Wheat prices closed Satur- 
cents a_ bushel 


trend. 
day 1% to 1% 
lower. 





Cotton futures, following an early 
sinking spell last week, rallied by 
Wednesday to the best prices for 
this period, but subsequently de- 
veloped a_ distinctly reactionary 
trend and despite partial recoveries 
on the last day closed 4 to 20 points 


net lower. 





Loading of revenue freight for 
the week ended Aug. 25 totaled 
605,516 cars, which was an increase 
of 4952 cars above the preceding 
week, but 31,994 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1933. 





Reports of 149 Class | railways 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show June aggregate net in- 


| come of $5,869,426 after taxes and 





charges, compared with $21,418,915 
in June, 1933, while for the six 
months ended June 30 these carriers 
sustained a net loss of $24,853,445 
after taxes and charges, against net 
loss of $101,204,009 in the first half 
of 1933. 





Employment rolls in Canada at 
the beginning of August registered a 
contraction of 10,512 workers com- 
pared with number employed on 
July | on pay rolls of firms report- 


| ing to the government. 


= 
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o AMERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company | 


Robert C. Ream, President 


67 Wall Street, New York 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 














*Bonds $4,136,270.00 

U. S. Government $553,250.00 

Municipal 1,460,181.25 

All Other 2,122,838.75 
*Stocks 2,351,474.67 
*( Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Department Basis) 6,487,744.67 
Mortgage Loans (New York Real Estate) 239,693.91 
Cash 183,518.08 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due 97,359.01 
Reinsurance Recoverable 9,677.62 
Accrued Interest 51,314.33 
$7,069,307.62 

LIABILITIES 

Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve $1,397,264.26 
Reserve for Other Losses and Claims (Reported and Unreported) 442,458.02 
Unearned Premium Reserve 701,558.25 
Commissions Payable 27,603.59 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, etc. 120,123.90 
*Contingency Reserve 700,266.34 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,180,033.26 
$7,069,307 .62 








*Contingency Reserve, representing difference between value carried 
in assets and actual December 31, 1933, market quotations on all bonds 
and stocks owned. 


CASUALTY RE-INSURANCE 
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Record of 100 Leading Fire Insurance Companies as Reported to the New York Insurance Department* 
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ASSETS 


December 31, 1933 
$175,169,871.31 


Income Over Outgo 


$4,83 1,493.77 
° 


BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY 


GFRARD 8S. NOLLEN 
President 
Des Moines, lowa 
55 Years Old 























A certain couple who had been married for over 
ten years and who had no children came to the 
conclusion that they would better adopt a child; 
so they applied to an orphanage for that purpose. 


In the regular course of the proceedings, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the man, asking him—among 
other things—this question: 


“How much Life Insurance do you 
>» 
carry! 


He replied that he carried none, but that he 
would apply for some if it were absolutely re- 
quired. 


The Matron of the institution rejected his ap- 
plication on the ground that as he had shown no 
disposition to protect his present dependents, he 
probably would not be at all interested in protect- 
ing the interests of a comparative stranger, and 
besides there was no certainty whatsoever that 
he would keep the insurance in force if he did 
receive it. 


The Matron was absolutely right. Any man 
who has been married for ten years or more, and 
who thinks so little of his marital responsibilities, 
would continue to ignore such responsibilities if 
they were enlarged. Such a man is either not able 
to have Life Insurance or else he thinks he is not 
able. In either event, he is a poor insurance risk 
and a poor prospect. 


Such a man simply does not understand his 
duties. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Forty-fifth Annual (Fifth International) Convention of the 
Association of Life Underwriters at Milwaukee, September 
24-28, 1934. 


The Matron Was Right | _ 









































a dream fulfilled 


for twenty-six years the builders of the Peoples Life 
Insurance Company have striven valiantly for the 
fulfillment of a dream—an insurance company builded 
to keep the faith of the institution of life insurance and 
one ready to continue idefinitely complete protection 
for its policyholders and agents. 


cold figures showing the achievements of the past year, 
and years, are proof of a dream fulfilled, of uncom- 
promising standards of business honesty, unselfish desire 
to be of service and the triumphant fact that the Peoples 
Life, sturdy as an oak, stands ready and able to con- 
tinue its function of protection. 


—are you interested in such a connection? Then you 
will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Sturdy as the Oak” 
Frankfort Indiana 

















SHIELD POLICIES NATIONAL 


Se ae 


y Veoleiie] 4. as 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE ‘\Neerneey 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE ‘Qo 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$340,391,309.00 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$32,135,459.00 


Total Claims Paid 34. Years Ending 
December 31, 1933, $95,808,431.97 





ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 





C. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Board 


THE NATIONAL 


Life & Accident Insurance Co., Inc. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE 


Tune in on WSM 





Ww. R. WILLS, President 


TENNESSEB 
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Underwriting Underwriting Under- 
Income Expenses writing 
NAME AND LOCATION Earned Incurred Profit 
~~ OF COMPANY in 1933tt in 1933 in 1933 
3 $ 
s Paul F. & M., St. Paul 11,885,115 10,507,599 1,377,516 
Sundard Fire, Hartford 1,489,121 1,381,973 107, 148 
Travelers’ Fire, Hartford 8, 888, 655 8,626,446 262,209 
World F. & M., Hartford 1,110,305 903, 134 207,171 
Pighteen Foreign Companies 
Atlas, London 2,859, 183 2,568,350 290, 833 
Commercial Union, London 6, 155, 764 5, 178, 267 977,497 
Fagle, Star & Brit Doms., Lon. 2,219,238 2,250,101 
Liv. & Lon & Globe, Liverpool 8,839, 732 7 8,598 1,311,134 
London & Lancashire, Lon. 3,201, 860 2,903,442 298, 418 


London Assurance, London 





UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES—Continued 

















Losses and 





3,061, 137 616, 154 





North Brit. & Merc., London 6,334,924 743,448 

Northern Assurance, London 3.430, 754 435,591 

wich Union, Norwich 2,679, 182 255, 134 
2,890,509 


Pearl Assurance Co., London 





Phoenix, London 3,367,045 2, 414, 432 
stia Re-& Coins., Zurich 4,379,201 3,6 751,945 
London 2,434, 463 .. 336,073 

po 9,000, 569 ae 1,241,495 












Age. 36 Yrs 





3,142,2 


~] 
to 


2,779,349 


362, § 

















Sun, London 3,343,512 2,952,447 
S Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich 3,258, 643 2,720,318 
B Tokio M. & F., Tokio 2,181,500 2,066, 866 
Totals, 1933 (100 Cos.)* 547,364,195 485,108,479 162,255,716 
932 (100 Cos.)* 614,744,687 600,158,906 14,585,781 
931 (100 Cos.)* 689,796,524 658,185,980 131,610,544 
930 (100 Cos.)* j y +16, 438, 633 
929 (100 Cos.)* : t51,077,017 
928 (100 Cos.)* 3% 749,199,750 
T 27 (100 Cos.)* { 131,025, 194 
T 926 (100 Cos.)* . 
Tot 925 (100 Cos.). 765 
T 1924 (100 Cos.) 39 
T 1923 (100 Cos.) ( 7 
Totals, 1922 (100 Cos.) ,012 621, T184,419 
Totals, 1921 (100 Cos 623,679,664 640,609,808 vusieeanes 
Totals, 1920 (100 Cog 616,531,739 634,673,986 3 
Total 100 Cos.) 532,497,234 486,485,325 146,011,909 
Tot 100 Cos.) 480,848,490 466,660,629 414,187,861 
Tot 7 (100 Cos.) 404,420,967 395,637,563 8,783,404 
Tot 100 Cos.) 345,759,981 341,109,162  +4,650,819 
T 100 Cos 308,009,279 294,765,884 13,243,395 
T 100 Cos.) 286,844,451 295,646,161 - 
Tot 100 Cos.) 279,437,395 273,143,819 16,293,576 
Tot 100 Cos.) 267,585,087 257,707,213 +9,877,874 
T 100 Cos.) 254,878,986 247,571,625 +7,307,361 
Totals, 1910 (100 Cos.) 249,676,029 232,260,065 17,415,964 
Totals, 1909 (100 Cos.) 234,058,163 214,671,284 19,386,879 
Totals, 1908 (117 Cos.) 76 5,949,628  +5,304, 132 
T 1907 (117 Cos.) 2 4 93,538,292 23,739,842 
Totals, 1906 (123 Cos.) 202,814,322 314,265,561 
Totals, 1905 (113 Cos.) 191,229,661 171,681,248 19,548,413 
Totals, 1904 (106 Cos.) 181,187,316 191,164,069 
Totals, 1903 (106 Cos.) 171,622,404 155,366,952 16,255,462 
Totals, 1902 (107 Cos.) 155,257,275 150,568,073 +4, 689, 202 
Totals, 1901 (115 Cos.) 141,974,851 151,821,589 
Totals, 1900 (124 Cos 133, 140, 411,087 
Totals, 1899 (120 Cos.) 124 137,729,030 
Totals, 1898 (127 Cos.) 121,518,181 1,307,978 


Av. 105 Cos.). . 15,198,798,083 15,019,912,667 178,885,416 





































Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 

Increase Net LossAdj. Ex- Und. 

Net (+) Losses Exp. penses Profit 

Net Profit (+) or Decrease In- In- In- (+) 

Interest or oo curred curred curred or Loss 

Under- Dividends Loss (—) in Special Increase Decrease toUnd. toUnd. toUnd. (—) 
writing and Rents on Dividends Reserves, in Net in Net Income Income Income to Und. 
Loss Earned Investments Declared Etc., Surplus Surplus Earned Earned Earned Income 
in 1933 in 1933 in 1935t in 19334 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 

$ $ $ g % % % % 
1,196,267 —1,499,568 960,000 +29,397 84,818 44.0 2.6 41.8 +11.6 
143,448 392,048 60,000 —299, 831 98,379 39.4 3.3 50.1 +7.2 
554, 204 —46§2, 202 80,000 —119, 583 393,793 36.0 4.6 56.4 +3.0 
159, 569 —151,718 —77,874 292, 896 42.5 2.1 36.7 +18.7 
196, 954 —260, 102 —12, 666 +233, 292 7,059 41.0 2.7 46.2 +10.1 
386, 637 —302, 550 894,642 —S888,910 1,055, 852 36.8 1.8 45.5 +15.9 
30, 863 216, 841 +290, 263 174,341 +22, 891 279,009 46.9 2.7 51.8 —1.4 
537,789 —1,209,221 717,551 —1,988,501 1,910, 652 37.2 3.3 44.7 +14.8 
251, 850 —166,719 665, 592 —117,085 164,958 37.0 2.4 51.3 +9.3 
217,023 —491,443 227,996 +358, 382 244,644 36.9 3.3 43.0 +16.8 
65 —310,334 1,318,945 —294, 867 37,399 36.1 2.2 51.2 +10.5 
, 585 —216,334 49,097 +408,174 20,571 39.4 2.4 46.9 +11.3 
716 +16, 966 192, 839 —443,559 781,536 39.4 3.4 48.5 +8.7 
1,008,371 201, 807 —245, 810 —660, 000 +32,085 ; 424, 459 59.6 2.7 91.2 —853.5 
271,671 —408 , 024 —15,361 —1,005,151 1,298, 591 39.7 3.6 44.4 +12.3 
410,753 —899, 100 419, 189 155,591 43.9 2.( 36.9 +17.2 
172,598 +44, 409 435, 835 —283,340 400, 585 39.4 2.4 44.4 +13.8 
654, 064 —713,300 1,307,963 —1,680,535 1,554, 831 38.1 3.1 45.0 +13.8 
305, 582 —547,444 —30, 124 —358, 750 509, 873 39.4 5.7 43.3 +11.6 
214,969 21,150 37,313 +151, 432 396, 139 38.5 2.7 47.1 +11.7 
317,065 —697, 292 650, 000 —867,348 375, 446 47.6 2.6 33.3 +16.5 
361,428 1,017,763 222,040 —955, 407 191, 666 50.1 3.9 40.7 +65.3 
51,693,276 —126,269,144 42,332,788t—138,233,125 183,580,185 41.6 2.9 442 +11.3 
61,916,767 —51,830,539 t—45,744,913 ++83,328,110 . 712,911,188 52.5 45.2 +2.3 
76,484,582 —138,430,794 146,661,950 144,425,144  ......... $221,422, 762 §1.2 443 +4.5 
81,876,970 —187,449,496 164,478,521 —33,056,660 weeeeeee $120,555, 754 §2.1 45.6 +2.3 
74,918,271 —44,576,246 +17,233,980 —12,073,618 +76,258,680 ..... ; 47.1 464 +6.5 
A148, 933,799 . 40,270,938 ++5,601,281 +152, 261,330 47.8 460 +6.2 
h162, 867, 237 145,630,324 ++-25,760,735 +122,501,372 ‘ 51.0 450 +4.0 
+34,449,633 A93,191,919 +32,559,926 t+4,446,353 21,736,007 ialeee 58.5 459 —4.4 
$34,355,691 A104, 765,871 +22,450,293 t+-9,185,022 38,774,865 von 59.0 46 —4.6 
+23, 450,366 h110,678,902 $35,611,495 ++2,405,440 +49,211,601 ee 58.7 46 —3.3 
t7,650,596 38,978,603 136,671,608 +866,215 eae 16,209,816 55.8 453 —1.1 
A91,367, 183 742,497,984 t—233,286 149,286,904 ....... ; 56.9 43.0 +.1 
716,930,144 75,029,673 +19,396,803 t+-2,261,784 136,440,942 ecole 60.9 41.8 —2.7 
+18,142,247 A19,839,966 t18,040,623 t—2,212,789 ice .. $14,130,135 57.5 455 —3.0 
; h20, 197,572 +20,613,970 t—1,396,034 146,991,545 ieee 47.0 444 +8.6 
A22,003, 194 $15,113,696 t—1,737,643 19,339,716 55.1 41.9 +3.0 
A7, 453,518 +16,805,763 t—3,370,588 2,801,747 ss aaa 57.1 40.7 +2.2 
A28,916, 191 +24,493,583 +-788,943 18,284,484 , ‘ 58.8 39.9 +1.3 
h24, 954,951 +15, 138,231 +99,548 22,960,567 55.3 404 +43 
t8,801,710 A24,514,117 +11,033,208 +1,869,163  +2,810,036 64.0 39.1 —3.1 
; h3, 932, 760 +20, 388, 956 SCENES ‘ +10, 162,620 54.0 43.7 +2.3 
h17, 668, 686 +46, 218, 166 _& &§ ere 56.0 403 +3.7 
A20, 242,341 +16, 659,037 +10, 890, 665 56.6 405 +2.9 
hi3,044,544 +17, 245, 708 T13, 214, 800 53.1 39.9 +7.0 
21,969, 162 +16, 831,969 +24, 524,072 51.7 400 +8.3 
715,514 +15, 609, 257 +27,410, 289 ‘ 57.4 401 +2.5 
h +13, 600,339 +2, 237,909 49.2 39.8 +11.0 
t111,451, 239 t—65,204,880 134,107,583 114.9 40.1 —55.0 
: 713,513,451 +19, 741,400 aie 51.6 38.1 +10.3 
19,976, 753 ‘ 74,495,345 +3,571,531 67.2 38.2 —5.4 
h4,072, 754 T9, 485,977 710, 842, 229 49.7 39.6 +10.7 
h10, 569, 987 +8, 724,507 t6,534, 682 65.0 410 +3.0 
+9,846,738 Al4, 654,636 +5, 798,998 +991, 100 66.6 402 —68 
16,986,239 A13,927,553 +5, 503, 679 +1, 437,635 65.8 39.3 —6.1 
713,454,343 A13,429,310 +6, 338, 633 16,363, 666 70.6 422 —10.8 
Al4, 126,437 t9, 634,032 +5, 800,383 60.0 38.9 +1.1 
AQSS, 891, 458 1636, 133,945 f+92,199,501 7439, 443,428 $98.8 +1.2 





Sale 


* Many companies transact marine business, which is included herein. 
- investment profit 
foreign companies in dividend column represent net remittances to, or ( ) 


or 


maturity of investments, and 


+ Net. 
items. 


loss 


or 


§ Ratio of losses and expenses to premiums for 36 years. 
receipts from home office. 


t Includes appreciation or depreciation in values, profit or loss on 
{ The amounts for 
tt Totals for years prior to 1900 are pre- 
reserve of $748,367 








miums earned. aIncludes $696,455 contribution to Glens Falls Investing Company. b Mixed claims consisting of contingency 
Ss mortgage reserve for $40,000. ec Includes $146,363 dividend declared to policyholders. h Includes other gains from investments. 
Competition vs. Cooperation totally inadequate to eliminate the from any fair agent, particularly if 


(Continued from page 6) 


handle the internal troubles of the in- 
surance business failed in such a 
deplorable manner. Any plan involv- 
ing the agents and companies which 
would have permitted the handling of 
unfair competitive practices within 


our own business was devoutedly to be 
wished and your Code Committee pa- 
tiently and laboriously awaited indica- 
tion of its consummation. 

In many of our states the laws are 
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abuses of unfair competitive practices. 
It is heartening to note that some 
states are securing proper agents’ qual- 
ification laws, but this has been a slow 
and tedious process. The proper quali- 
fication of agents before licensing 
should be the aim of all state units and 
local boards. 

We know that for the healthy devel- 
cpment of our business we must have 
competition and competitors. In this 
connection permit me to say that I do 
not object in my locality to competition 


that agent is a member of my local 
board, state and National Associations 
and as such represents those companies 
which are fair and honorable in the 
conduct of their business, but I do ob- 
ject, and I think you will agree, to com- 
petition that arises from companies 
which fly the flag of “Cooperation” and 
falsely profess to be agency-minded and 
willing to uphold the principles of the 
American Agency System. The opera- 
tion of the I. U. B. in any territory 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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President Julian Price, in pre- 
senting the Jefferson Standard’s 
semi-annual statement, reports an 
increase in surplus, assets, and in 


insurance in force. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$310,000.000 


A. R. PERKINS 


Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, PRESIDENT 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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P... one of father- 


hood’s greatest interests is in 
looking ahead and planning 
for his son. He hopes the boy 
will have more ability than 
Dad possesses and, if possible, 
better training. The Sep- 
tember Metropolitan adver- 
tisement*shows the Field-Man 
talking to a father about this 
subject in which the father is 
so intensely interested. 


Before grammar schools, high 
schools and colleges open for 
their fall terms, it is a good 
time to talk about Educational 
Fund policies. The Metropoli- 
tan’s advertisement may start 
fathers thinking before a Field- 
Man calls. 


* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


+ 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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The Home Office Building of the Home Life Comprises a New York Landmark 


HE home office building of the 

Home Life of New York, in City 

Hall Square, Manhattan, is one 
of the first skyscrapers to be erect- 
ed in the country and, as recorded in a 
recent real estate review, the oldest 
all-steel construction building. It was 
which time its 16 
above the Man- 
building is all 


erected in 1892 at 
stories loomed high 
hattan skyline. The 
white marble, carved in simplicity and 
ornamented with balconies, colonnaded 
at the skyline and finished in Tudor at 
the top. The building is conveniently 
located, across from City Hall and the 
Municipal Building, the Federal Post 
Office and within a block of all of the 
subway systems. This is a_ historic 
section of town, the City Hall Building 
being one of the old landmarks and the 
fountain in City Hall Square marking 
the spot where the Declaration of In- 
dependence was publicly announced. 
The building has withstood the test 
of time and fire, shortly after its con- 
giving evidence of its fire- 
The building adjacent 


struction 
proof qualities. 
to it burned to the ground and in that 
fire the only damage done within the 
Home Life Building was that which 
came in through the windows, no fire 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


uaa HR 
The Home Life 
Insurance 
Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
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spreading from floor to floor and no 
structural injuries being sustained.. 
That was an item of considerable in- 
terest at that time as it was the first 
test of the fireproof structure and was 
widely commented upon. 

The occupancy of this building by 


the Home Life has seen it grow from 
35 millions of insurance in force to 358 
millions of insurance in force, and dur- 
ing its growth the company has grad- 
ually expanded upward in the building 
from its original executive quarters 
on one floor until today it occupies 12 
entire floors. 

The officers of the company 
Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board; James A. Fulton, president; 
Ellis W. Gladwin, vice-president; W. S. 
Gaylord, vice-president and secretary; 
W. J. Cameron, vice-president and actu- 
C, Fulton, Jr., superintendent of 


are: 


ary; C. 
agencies. 


New Retirement Contracts 

The Protective Life of Birmingham, 
Ala., has announced two new retire- 
ment contracts known as the Invest- 
ment Income Bond at ages 50 and 55. 
This in addition to retirement policies 
announced previously. The new forms 
are offered either as a straight de- 
ferred annuity or with life protection, 
the premium on the latter being in- 
creased. The company reports _in- 
creased interest in old age insurance 
with the new contracts appealing espe- 
cially to women. 
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Five Added Speakers 
On N.A.L.U. Program 


Forty-Fifth Annual Convention 
at Milwaukee Will Be Closed 
With Address by A. E. N. Gray 





With the announcement of the names 
of five more well-known speakers who 
will address the forty-fifth annual— 
fifth international—convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the Milwaukee convention pro- 
gram is being whipped into final shape 
by Holgar J. Johnson, general agent 
for the Penn Mutual Life at Pitts- 
burgh and national program chairman. 

The five new speakers are Walter 
Kohler, ex-governor of Wisconsin; Al- 
bert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary of 
the Prudential Insurance Company; 
Vincent Coffin, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; James M. Hamill, agent for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at San Francisco; and William A. 
Stark, vice-president and trust officer 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Gray needs no introduction to 
the life insurance fraternity. During 
the past few years he has thrilled life 
insurance audiences from coast to coast 
with his human interest stories and 
sound sales applications. 

From 20 years of continuous experi- 
ence both as an agent in the field and 
as a promoter and instructor in sales 
development, Mr. Gray has gained a 
unique insight into the problems of the 
fieldman. His weekly messages to the 
Prudential field forces have gained for 
him a national reputation, and in se- 
lecting him to close the Milwaukee pro- 
gram Mr. Johnson could not have made 
a better choice. 

Vincent Coffin also is well known in 
the life insurance world. He has had 
a varied and wide experience in field 
and home office work. 

He has served as chairman of the 
sales training division of the American 
Management Association and as chair- 
man of the sales training division of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. For many years he has been 
active in life underwriters associations 
in various parts of the country. At one 
time he was vice-president of the Utica 








LIFE 








Association, president of the Albany 
Association and secretary-treasurer of 
the New York State Association. He 
was appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Connecticut Mutual in 1931. 

William A. Stark is a graduate of 
Hanover College and Cincinnati Law 
School. Mr. Stark is the trust com- 
panies’ contribution to the Milwaukee 
program. Following 12 years in pri- 
vate law practice in Cincinnati be 
joined the Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati as house counsel. His duties 
in this connection brought him closely 
in touch with matters concerning wills 
and estates, and in 1932 he succeeded 
his father, Edgar Stark, as vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer in charge of the 
trust department of the Union Trust 
Company. 

James Hamill is the west coast’s con- 
tribution to the program. He has had 
an interesting career in the life insur- 
ance business. At the age of 19, 15 
years ago, on his discharge from ser- 
vice with the U. S. Air Service, he 
entered the life insurance business with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at a time when his ambitions destined 
him to become a successful lawyer. He 
admits that he took up the rate book 
seeking a means to achieve this end, 
with little or no interest in the busi- 
ness and certainly with no intention of 
making life insurance his life’s work. 

As the time for graduation ap- 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Life Office Managers 
Will Meet in Hartford 


Outline of Program for Eleventh 
Annual Conference; Hartford 
Companies Will Be Hosts 


The eleventh annual conference of 
the Life Office Management Association 
will be held in Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 
1, 2 and 3. Hotel headquarters will be 
the Bond. The four member companies 
of the association located in Hartford— 
the Aetna Life, Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, and Phoenix Mu- 
tual—will be hosts to the association 
during the conference. The conference 
sessions will be held in the home offices 
of three of the member companies. On 
Monday, the conference will convene in 
the Aetna Life Building; on Tuesday, 
in the Connecticut Mutual Building; 
and on Wednesday, at the Connecticut 
General. Group luncheons will be 
served in the companies’ dining rooms. 

In selecting the papers and commit- 
tee studies for this conference, the 
program committee has had in mind 
not only the office administrative prob- 
lems of the life insurance business to- 
day but also the problems occasioned by 
the recovery program now under way. 
The meeting will be opened with an 
address of welcome by Wilbur L. Cross, 
governor of Connecticut. This will be 
followed by an address by George W. 
Skilton, president of the Life Office 
Management Association and comptrol- 
ler of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, on the subject, “Co- 
operative Management Research in the 
Life Office.” 

The Monday afternoon session will 
be opened with an address by Dr. E.Van 
Norman Emery, medical director of the 
Connecticut Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, on the subject, “Mental Hygiene 
in Industry.” 

For several months a joint commit- 
tee of the L.O.M.A. and the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, under the 
direction of Donald G. Mix, of the State 
Mutual, has been making an intensive 
study of conservation activities. The 
results of the study will be presented 
by Mr. Mix and will have particular 
reference to home office reinstatement 
procedure and the persistency of re- 
placed business. 
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EVENTS + LIFE ok COMMENT 





Tuesday’s sessions, to be held in the 
Connecticut Mutual Building, will be 
opened with an address by James Lee 
Loomis, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. Job rating as applied to 
life office personnel will be discussed by 
G. A. Drieu, assistant secretary of the 
Connecticut General, Marion A. Bills, 
assistant secretary, Aetna Life, and 
Elisabeth O’Rourke, personnel director, 
Lincoln National. Each member of the 
committee under Mr. Drieu’s direction, 
will present a different phase of the 
subject. 

Tuesday afternoon a committee under 
the direction of John H. Domelle, sec- 
retary, Canada Life, will present pap- 
ers on the subject of “Home Office 
Auditing by Company Staffs and Out- 
side Auditors.” The subject of “Branch 
Office Budgetary Control and Cost An- 
alysis” will be presented by Herbert 
N. Hamilton, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Union Central Life. 

Wednesday’s sessions will be opened 
with an address by Harry Arthur 
Hopf, president of H. A. Hopf and 
Company, on the subject, “Measuring 
Management.” This will be followed 
by a committee report presented by the 
chairman, Sydney A. Smith, secretary 
of the Penn Mutual, on the subject, 
“A Cost Study of Policy Loans.” The 
study has been made through the co- 
operative efforts of the eight members 
of the committee from cost data sub- 
mitted by the respective companies. 

John M. Avery, attorney, National 
Life Insurance Company, will present 
an address on “The Legal Background 
of Life Insurance Transactions.” The 
conference program will be brought to 
a close by Colonel Howard P. Dunham, 
insurance commissioner of Connecticut, 
with an address on “The Importance of 
Conservation.” 

The local member companies in Hart- 
ford have extended a cordial invita- 
tion to those attending the conference 
to visit their home offices while in Hart- 
ford. Wednesday afternoon of the 
three-day meeting has been set aside 
for this purpose. 

The Hartford companies through 
their various committees are doing 
everything possible for the pleasure of 
their guests during the three-day con- 
ference. A delightful program has been 
arranged for the entertainment of the 
ladies in attendance. Luncheon at the 


Wampanoag Country Club, golf, sight- 
seeing tours of points of interest in 
Hartford and vicinity and through 
lower New England, as well as person- 
ally escorted individual trips, assure a 
delightful time. 
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| OPEN FOR INSPECTION 
| A and 
| record with but two companies—one 
large and the other small—that will | 
| bear closest scrutiny. 
Experience covers all types of sales 
promotional work in both urban and 
| rural territory. 
| Box 72, c/o The Spectator, 56th & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 year organization sales | 











F. G. Pierce Agency 
Takes New Quarters 


The F. G. Pierce Agency of Phila- 
delphia, recently appointed general 
agents of the life and accident depart- 
ments of The Travelers, is moving into 
new large quarters at 225-227 South 
Fourth Street. Mr. Pierce has for 
many years conducted one of the coun- 
try’s prominent life and accident gen- 
eral agencies and has frequently been 
a leader in Philadelphia. He has been 
active in both the Philadelphia and 
National Associations of Life Under- 
writers, and has served the former or- 
ganization as president and the latter 
as an officer and committeeman. Mr. 
Pierce built up an organization of 
capable, full-time men, and has formed 
the nucleus of a similar organization 
for his new connection with The Trav- 
elers. 


Columbian National 
Life Votes Increases 


The volume of new paid life busi- 
ness of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., 
in August was greater than it has been 
in any other month during the past 
two years. August, 1934, as compared 
with August, 1933, showed an increase 
of 30 per cent. 

Columbian National’s issued life 
business also showed a substantial ad- 
vance in August, 1934, as compared 
with August, 1933. The gain amounted 
to 34 per cent. The company is espe- 
cially pleased with these advances in 
its paid and issued business, because 
every section of the country in which 
the Columbian National operates 
shared in the gains. 





Western and Southern Leaders 


The field leaders of The Western and 
Southern Life in percentage of collec- 
tions this year are: Manager E. Clair, 
Detroit-North; Superintendent C. Bur- 
ton, East St. Louis; and Agent M. 
Mazey, Canton. 





A. L. C. Committee Has 
Tentative Program Ready 


Eight Features Announced for 
Annual Meeting to be Held 
in Chicago Oct. 8-12. 


Joseph B. Eastman, co-ordinator of 
transportation, will be among the 
speakers who will address the twenty- 
ninth annual Meeting of the American 
Life Convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 8 to 12, 
inclusive, according to an announce- 
ment made by Gerard S. Nollen, presi- 
dent, The Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, who is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the program 
for the annual meeting. Mr. Eastman’s 
subject, according to the tentative 
draft of the program, will be: “The 
Railroad Situation.” 

As the life insurance companies are 
among the heaviest investors in rail- 
road securities it is needless to say that 
Mr. Eastman’s views of the railroads 
of this country will be of more than 
passing interest. 

Mr. Nollen and the other members 
of the program committee have not 
finally decided upon the complete pro- 
gram for the annual meeting. The ad- 
dress on “The Railroad Situation” is 
scheduled for the afternoon of Oct. 10. 

On the morning of Oct. 10, Arthur 
B. Wood, president of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, will 
speak on: “Permanence of Life Insur- 
ance.” It will mark his first appear- 
ance before the Convention since he 
was elevated to the presidency of the 
Sun Life, the largest of the Canadian 
life assurance companies. 

Two other outstanding speakers have 
been secured for the afternoon of Oct. 
10. Dr. Frederick L. Bird, director 
of municipal research for Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., New York City, will speak 
on: “Municipal Bonds.” Prior to join- 
ing the Dun & Bradstreet organization 
Dr. Bird was on the staff of Columbia 
University in New York City, being 
professor of Municipal Administration. 
He is regarded as an international au- 
thority on the subject he will discuss 
at the American Life Convention meet- 
ing. And it is a subject of the utmost 
interest to the men responsible for the 
portfolio of any life insurance company. 

The third speaker for the afternoon 
of Oct. 10 will be Dr. H. W. Cook, vice- 
president and medical director, North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 

(Concluded on page 20) 

























Union CENTRAL’S 
advertising in MNna- 
tional magazines 
talks about a man’s 
life insurance prob- 
lems in his own lan- 











guage, in a simple, 
friendly way. 

His immediate 
need for more pro- 
tection is suggested by a picture 
of another family just like his 
own in the same boat. Then the 
solution is suggested, investi- 


every family who reads about 
it wants the same happiness. 
That’s why readers of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Time, Col- 
gated, and adopted by the fam-__lier’s all over the country are 
ily in the picture—all in quick, interested prospects—when the 
successive flashes. Union Central representative 
The result is happiness; and calls! 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 






Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











TRUE TO 
TRADITIONS 


“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
—POopE. 


The Shenandoah, like other good life 
insurance companies, holds to the tried 
and tested practices of the business. 


Yet its management is quick to adopt 
innovations of proven merit. 

This conservative yet progressive spirit 
makes a contract with this company a 
desirable asset in any agency. 


agents who hold true to the fundamentals 
of good business but who can take ad- 
vantage of modern policies and up-to- 
date selling methods. 


We have excellent territory open for | 























CHAS. E.WARD 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. 


E. Lee TRINKLE, President 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 

















Managed 


Currency 





"If you don't know what managed currency 
is," says the inimitable Fountain Inn (S. C.) 
Tribune, “listen to relatives when a widow 


gets her life insurance." 


A potent paragraph pointing a moral clear 
to life underwriters—some plan of insurance 


guaranteeing regular, definite income. The 





vidow protected by such a settlement is 


"poor pickings” for relatives and the '"'get- 


rich-quick" fraternity. 


And policy proceeds so payable bear elo- 





quent testimony to service that truly serves. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Chartered 1871 | 
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Amount of War Pensions 
Decreasing in Canada 


The total amount paid in war pen- 
sions in Canada has been decreasing 
for the past few years and, for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1933, the 
annual war pension bill was approxi- 
mately $2,600,000, less than for March 
31, 1932. The total of direct payments 
to men and dependents for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1932 was $47,- 
073,076, as compared with $44,434,930 
for the year ending March 31, 1933. 

The decrease occurred in retroactive 
adjustments and restoration of final 
payments. The following indicates the 
relationship: 

Pensions for the year ending March 
31, 1932, $40,537,676; and for March, 
1933, $41,075,169. 

Retroactive Adjustments, for 
ending March, 1932, $1,717,110, 
for 1933, $627,065. 

Final Payments Restored, for fiscal 
year 1932, $2,981,143 and for March, 
1933, $441,707. 

There was an increase in the number 
of disability pensions during the year. 


year 
and 


Part-Timers Admitted 
When ‘Fully Qualified’ 


The John A. Stevenson agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life today said it had 
eliminated from its roster all part- 
time agents of the type being warred 
against in Baltimore, Pittsburgh and 
other cities. 

The only part-time men being taken 
on by the agency are those who plan 


to make the life insurance business 
their profession and who are finan- 
cially unable to finance themselves 


from the start. These men, however, 
given an part-term 
Instead, they are permitted 


to work as part-timers for terms rang- 


are not indefinite 


contract. 


ing from two to six months, depending 
on their individual conditions. 

“We will always have this type of 
part-time agent,” the agency said. 
“But you cannot really call them part- 
timers as they intend to devote all of 
their time later on as life underwriters. 
It is unfair to ask these men, who are 
unable to finance themsleves, to leave 
their and from the 
start on making good as agents. It is 
only right to permit them a trial at 
first to see if they will make good. 

“These part-time men are treated the 
Same as the full-time agents. They are 
trained in the same manner and given 
the same course of instructions.” 


positions gamble 
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Ernest W. Owen Indorsed 
for Reelection as Secy. 

Ernest W. Owen, of Detroit, manager 
of the largest branch of the Sun Life 
of Canada in the United States and the 
second largest branch of the company 
in the world, has been endorsed by the 
Qualified Life Underwriters of De- 
troit to succeed himself as secretary 
and trustee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at the Mil- 
waukee convention. Since his candidacy 
for the post became known he has been 
recommended for reelection by 
twenty underwriters’ organizations 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Owen is particularly well fitted 
for this position. He served efficiently 
as secretary of the National Associa- 
tion during the 1928-29 and 1933-34 ad- 
ministrative knows the re- 
quirements of the office fully. He also 
National committeeman for 
Detroit for 15 years until his election 
as secretary last year, and 
general chairman of the committee 
that directed the National Association 
convention in Detroit in 1928. 


some 


years and 
served as 


acted as 


He has been active in local associa- 


tional affairs for many years, being 
past president both of the Qualified 
Life Underwriters and the Associated 


Life General Agents and Managers of 
Detroit. He has been engaged in life 
insurance work for 27 years and has 
managed the Detroit branch of the Sun 
since 1913 with the exception of the 
war period. He one of the first 
life underwriters in the United States 
to enlist for the World War, serving 
throughout the conflict. Since 1920 his 
agency has averaged an annual pro- 


was 


duction of some $10,000,000. 





AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


ILL JONES of the National Asso- 

ciation tried to spoil my fun last 
week and succeeded in intensifying it. 
“Frank,” he writes, “‘As I Live’—and 
breathe and quaff a mug of Colonel 
Rupert’s finest—I find time to find out 
how you live. But I do hope that the 
inquiry you received from Western 
Australia will not be allowed to go 
to your head; Frankie, be earnest.” 


* * * 


HEN he goes on to say, “Among 
subscribers to Life Association News 

I find readers—and I mean readers— 
in Australia, Guatemala, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Italy, France, England, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, Scotland” 
(and is that not redundant?), “South 
Africa, Finland, Argentine, Norway, 
Hawaii, Japan, China, New Zealand, 
India—Oh! I ¢an’t possibly list them 
all here. Our two prize readers are 
Arthur C. Laing of Dunedin, which is 
the little most southerly port in the 
world, where Admiral Byrd pushed off 
for the South Pole a few years ago, and 
another bloke who lives high in the 
Himalaya Mountains verging on Tibet. 
I don’t want to spoil your fun but...” 

* * * 

ELL, if I were a foreign life in- 
surance man I certainly would 
subscribe to and read the official organ 
of the National Association. At the 
same time Bill Jones has not spoiled 
my fun a bit. In fact, I went to the 
trouble to check over our own foreign 
subscribers and find them, the paid-up 
ones, in the following countries: South 


America,* South Africa, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Central 
America,* China, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, England, Finland, France, 


Germany, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, Russia, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and 
merous to mention. 


others too nu- 


FOr a moment I was tempted to give 
the names and addresses of the vari- 
ous subscribers, but on second thought 
I decided that that could be saved for 
another week. In looking over this list, 
which, in the words of Don Marquis’ 
Captain Fitzhurst, “Lies before me as 
I write,” I was surprised to note that 
Japan leads in Spectator readers. 
England, France and India follow in 
order. 


*Names of individual countries omitted 


| for lack of space. 
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a pronounced specialization in trust State Life Issues 


Five Added Speakers 
on N.A.L.U. Program 
(Concluded from page 16) 


proached Mr. Hamill found that this 
meticulous control of time, together 
with the careful selection of clients 
which he had followed since he had en- 
tered the life insurance business, had 
built for him a clientele of more than 
1000 young men and successful policy- 
holders, and when after 10 years of 
diligent study he found his life’s am- 
bition realized and as a full-fledged 
lawyer he entered on his life’s career, 
he also discovered for the first time 
that the fascination of his part-time 
work had taken a grasp upon him and 
his one time chosen career had become 
supplanted by another. 

Thus Jim Hamill continued in the 
life insurance business on a full-time 
basis, adding between 100 and 120 
policyholders to his list each year and 
averaging in written business close to 
$600,000 annually. Nineteen thirty was 
his peak year, when he nearly hit the 
million dollar mark. The consistency 
of his production record is best evi- 
denced in the fact that he led the San 
Francisco Agency of the Equitable 
since 1931. For several years he has 
maintained a high place on the home 
office honor roll of his company. In the 
last two years his legal studies have 
proved not in vain, and he has shown 


settlements and special beneficiary pro- 
vision which tells an alertness and 
awareness of the proper responsibility 
of the life insurance fieldman to his 
clientele. 





American Life Convention 
(Concluded from page 17) 


pany, Minneapolis, Minn. He will dis- 
cuss: “Underwriting Trends.” No man 
in life insurance is better equipped to 
analyse this timely subject than Dr. 
Cook, and there are very few more in- 
teresting speakers than he. His paper 
is certain to be a real contribution to 
life insurance literature. 

The speakers on Oct. 11 will include 
Albert W. Sherrer, vice-president of the 
Lord & Thomas Company, on “Adver- 
tising for Life Insurance Companies” 
and E. E. Cammack, vice president and 
actuary, the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Cam- 
mack’s subject will be: “Life Insurance, 
A Co-Operative Enterprise.” 

On the morning of the opening day 
of the main body of the convention 
there will be the customary address by 
the president of the American Life 
Convention, who this year is Francis 
V. Keesling, vice-president and general 
counsel, West Coast Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., and also 
the annual report of the manager and 
general counsel, Col. C. B. Robbins. 








The principles of sound life insurance man- 


agement are plainly charted. It is first among 


the aims and ideals of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


to hold steadfastly to these principles now, and in the 


future, as its record proves that it has in the past. » » 





New Juvenile Policy 


Effective Sept. 1, the State Life In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis is- 
sued a new juvenile policy on the 
twenty-payment life and the twenty- 
year endowment plans. The new policy 
may be issued on the lives of children 
from one day to the insurable age nine, 
and contain cash loan, paid-up and ex- 
tended term insurance values. For the 
payment of an additional premium, 
the provision may be included in the 
policy that, in the event of death or 
total disability of the applicant during 
the premium paying period, premiums 
will be waived after death or during 
such disability. No double indemnity 
insurance will be issued in connection 
with the juvenile policy, nor will there 
be any provision for disability coverage 
on the child’s life. 

The full face amount will be payable 
under policies issued at the insurance 
age five or over. In the case of policies 
issued at ages less than five, the 
amount payable under a policy for 
$1,000 ultimate amount in the event of 


death in each policy year is shown 
in the following table: 
Age 
Nearest Policy Year 
Birthday — > ae ote 
at Issue 1 2 3 4 5 6 
ee $100 $200 $400 $600 $800 $1,000 
1..... 200 400 600 800 1,000 csi 
tienen 400 600 800 1,000 .... 
a 600 800 1,000 
i <<. oe Ree sa 
Representative rates on the new 


policy are quoted below: 


State Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis—Juvenile Policy Rates 
(Without Applicant Insurance) 
Juv. Life 
Age 20 Prems. 


0 we Ca $22.36 


Juv. Endow. 
20 Prems. 
2 $45.75 
1 - 22.30 46.07 
2 22.05 45.89 
21.76 45.55 
4 oe 21.47 45.15 
5 21.20 44.76 
Bee ‘ 21.14 44.50 
ae ‘ 21.19 44.36 
és : ‘ 21.33 44.30 
9 , ‘ 21.56 44.31 


Death of Lewis Stout, 
Columbus Mutual Official 


Lewis Stout, 49, vice-president and 
counsel of the Columbus Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, died suddenly in 
the home office of the company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Aug. 27. 

Mr. Stout had been with the Colum- 
bus Mutual for 11 years. Previously 
he served as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of Ohio, also as prosecuting attor- 
ney of Auglaize County, and city solici- 
tor of St. Marys, Ohio. He was a 
graduate of the Law School of the 
University of Michigan. 
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An All-Star Cast of 
Speakers for Managers 


Record Attendance of General 
Agents and Managers Forecast 
for Milwaukee Convention 


If advance registrations are any in- 
dication of the attendance which is to 
be expected at the Milwaukee conven- 
tion, this year’s meeting of general 
agents and managers, which will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 
94-25, will be a record one. 

The program for this session as re- 
leased by J. S. Drewry, Ohio state 
agent for the Mutual Benefit of Cin- 
cinnati and program chairman, is 
unique in its set-up. The session will 
convene on the evening of Monday un- 
der the chairmanship of Julian S. 
Myrick of New York, chairman of the 
general agents’ and managers’ com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, who will introduce 
Dr. S. N. Stevens, associate professor 
of industrial psychology at Northwest- 
ern University, who will speak on “The 
Successful General Agent,” and John 
Marshall Holcombe, manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
who will talk on “Making a Living in 
Life Insurance.” 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
on Tuesday will take the form of group 
conferences under the direction of a 
qualified chairman. The two subjects 
which will be discussed during the 
morning are “Recruiting of Agents— 
Sources, Methods and Selection,” and 
“Training and Supervision of Agents.” 
The discussion of both these subjects 
will be divided into two separate groups 
covering urban and rural points of 
view, and the conferences will be ar- 
ranged in order that the managers may 
have an opportunity to follow both dis- 
cussions during the morning. 

T. G. Murrell, manager for the Con- 
necticut General at New York, will lead 
the discussion on recruiting in urban 
districts, and Victor E. Beamer, man- 
ager for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at Jacksonville, will lead a 
similar group comprised of rural man- 
agers. Herbert A. Hedges, general 
agent for the Equitable Life of Iowa at 
Kansas City, will head the discussion 
on training and supervision in rural 
districts, and Warren A. Woody, 
agency manager for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at Chicago, is leader 
of that discussion from the viewpoint 
of the urban manager. 
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The afternoon session will be ar- 
ranged similarly and will be given over 
to the discussion of “Agency Finances 
and Budgeting” and “Stimulating 
Agents.” Charles B. Stumes, general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life at Chicago, 
will lead the discussion on agency 
financing in urban territory, and 
Raleigh R. Stotz, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Grand Rapids, 
will lead a like discussion among the 
rural general agents. 

Carroll C. Day, general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual at Oklahoma City, will 
be chairman of the urban group dis- 
cussing the stimulation of agents, and 
F. Wallace Darling, agency manager 
for the Bankers Life of lowa at Cedar 
Rapids, will conduct the discussion of 
that subject among the rural managers. 

A buffet lunch will be served during 
the noon interval. 


New Publication Issued 


The initial number of the A.S.B. 
News has made its appearance. The 
paper is being published in the interest 
of the field force of the American Serv- 
ice Bureau. The August issue, just off 
the press, contains a number of items 
of interest concerning the American 
Service Bureau and its parent body, 
the American Life Convention. 


Arthur Jordan Dies 


Following Long Illness 


President of Postal Life Had 
Successful Business Career; 
Noted as Philanthropist 





Arthur Jordan, president of the 
Postal Life Insurance Company, New 
York, and prominent Indianapolis phil- 
anthropist, died late Monday night at 
the Doctors Hospital, New York, of 
amoebic dysentery after a long illness. 
He was 79 years old. Mr. Jordan was 
born in Madison, Ind., and began his 
long and successful business career in 
that state. His experience in the in- 
surance business was acquired as presi- 
dent of the Meridian Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis between 1898 
and 1916. 

Three years ago, after he had offi- 
cially retired from active business, Mr. 
Jordan acquired control of the Postal 
Life Insurance Company and the Postal 
National Life Insurance Company of 
America, after he had been asked by 
one of his friends to help finance the 
purchase and sale of the companies. 

During his fifty years of active par- 
ticipation in business, Mr. Jordan or- 
ganized and built up more than a dozen 
successful companies in fields ranging 
from the wholesale butter and egg 
commission business to piano manufac- 
turing. In 1928 he established the 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
combining into one organization the 
Metropolitan School of Music and the 
Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts 
at Indianapolis. He gave the Arthur 
Jordan Memorial Hall to Butler Uni- 
versity of Indianapolis, a building pro- 
nounced by architectural authorities as 
one of the finest college structures in 
the United States. He also established 
Y. M. C. A. buildings at Rangoon, Bur- 
ma, and Tsinan Fu, China, and six 
years ago founded the Arthur Jordan 
Foundation, which he endowed with 
$2,000,000. 





Bank Cashier Joins 
Pacific Mutual Life 


Milton G. Gallihan, assistant cashier 
at the First and Peoples State Bank at 
Russell, Ky., tendered his resignation 
to officials to accept the position as 
agent for the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for the Eastern Ken- 
tucky territory. He has been part-time 
agent of the company for the past five 


years. 
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On the occasion of its one hundred » nee 
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The Fountain of Security 5 The 
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Kindred Lines ) . of 1 
18097 | 1934 Sample copies of these three in- a 
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reserve Life Insurance in the Middle- They may be bought interchange- M 
West—The State Life Insurance ably in quantity at the following R. € 
Company. It has paid over $100,000,- sills Phil. 
000 in benefits to policyholders and I sis writ 
beneficiaries. The performance of ‘ : _ ; ' 
forty years is a sound basis for se- 10 copies $2 50 copies $8 Vice 
curity and performance in the future. 100 copies $12 500 copies $40 7 
1000 copies $60 in cl 
° Ame 
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THE Orders for $2 or less, ae 
4 P desk 
STATE LIFE cash with order ont 
INSURANCE COMPANY _ 
Indianapolis — 
Indi ~ . . 
—— THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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Massachusetts Mutual G. A. 
Feted by Office Associates 


J. Mortimer Darby, who last Friday 
retired as general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Philadelphia, 
was feted by his associates at the Over- 
brook Golf Club. 

Mr. Darby, who had headed the 
agency since Feb. 1, 1918, was forced 
to give up his post by orders of his 
personal physician. He will continue 
with the company, however, writing 
personal business. 

James C. Behan, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; John F. 
Davies, general agent of the company 
at Baltimore, and Henry W. Abbott, of 
Pittsburgh, were the out-of-town men 
present at the “retirement” party for 
Mr. Darby. 

Thirty men attended the affair, which 
was an all-afternoon and evening one. 
The agents played golf, tennis and 
swam, winding up the party with a 
dinner at which S. O. Smith, a member 
of the Philadelphia agency, acted as 
toastmaster. 

Mr. Darby was presented with a golf 
bag, a set of golf clubs and enough golf 
bails to “last the rest of his life.” 

Mr. Darby has been in the life insur- 
ance business for more than _ thirty 
years, starting his career as a field 
supervisor with the Columbian National 
Life, of Boston, first in the home office 
and later in Philadelphia. He later 
joined the Fidelity Mutual Life as 
supervisor, resigning in 1915 to become 
general agent in Philadelphia of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. Three years 
later he assumed his post as Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life general agent. 

Mr. Darby is succeeded by Millard 
R. Orr, newly elected president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Vice-President Fisher Honored 


When Floyd R. Fisher, vice-president 
in charge of agency activities for the 
American Central Life, of Indianapolis, 
returned recently from his first vaca- 
tion in four years, he was greeted by a 
desk full of cards, each representing an 
application that had been written to 
welcome him back. 





15 Trail Blazers 
NEW YORK AND OHIO 


We have 15 territories in New 
York and Ohio where we 
want to place district mana- 
gers. Before you inquire about 
our proposition write for a 
copy of our monthly bulletin 
the ‘Trail Blazer,"’ so you can 
SSR, see who 


aT 03 we are. 
Address: 


BUFFALO MUTUAL E. Parker 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Waggoner 


Supt. of Agents 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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General Agents Stressing 


Utility of Small Policies 


More Attention to Ones and 
Twos Will Solve the Problem 
of Consistent Production, 
Life Insurance Leaders Aver 


Many general agents and managers 
are getting their agents back to the 
simple fundamentals of life insurance 
and away from programming, life in- 
surance trusts, etc. 

They are preaching the gospel of 
small policies—ones, twos—and are urg- 
ing the agents, in most cases, to forget 
the lure of large policies today. 

“There is millions of dollars in busi- 
ness in small policies in the country if 
the agents will only go after it,” one 
general agent said. “Instead, many 
agents think it is below their dignity to 
go after this class of business. Besides, 
their commission is not very big on a 
small policy while it is fairly large on 
the bigger policies. 

“However, they seem to forget that 
the public does not have the money to- 
day to buy large policies. It does have 
the money for the small ones. 

“The agents forget, too, that they 
write large policies only infrequently. 
They may close one today and not close 
another for a month. 





Mortgage Loan Situation 
Improved in Middle West 


Charles F. Williams, president of The 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, has just returned from a trip 
throughout the company’s territory, 
having held state conventions at Indian- 
apolis, Columbus, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and St. Louis. 

On this trip Mr. Williams personally 
investigated the mortgage loan situ- 
ation throughout the Middle West and 
found fewer rental vacancies, due to the 
fact that increasing employment has 
enabled many families who have been 
compelled to double up during the de- 
pression to now maintain separate resi- 
dences of theirown. He found that this 
condition was general throughout the 
entire territory. 








“On the other hand, their production 
would be steady and consistent if they 
went after the small cases and they 
would find, too, that their earnings were 
larger.” 

Records of a number of large Phila- 
delphia agencies show that the leading 
producers in almost every instance are 
those going after the small policies, 
averaging betwen $2,000 and $3,000 a 
policy. These records show a steady 
business, week after week, with some 
of the agents averaging as high as an 
application for every working day. 

Prior to 1930, the average production 
of the average agent was $250,000 a 
year. Today, say general agents, this 
has changed. The average production 
is between $100,000 and $150,000 a year. 
And, they state, $250,000 is a good 
record for any agent today. 

A rather surprising fact disclosed in 
talking with various general agents is 
that the leading producers in most 
agencies are the new agents, those who 
entered the business since 1930. The 
older agents in many instances appear 
to have allowed themselves to be licked 
by business conditions. 

“They have heard from so many pros- 
pects that no one has any money to buy 
life insurance, that they have gotten 
into the frame of mind where they 
actually believe it,” was the way one 
general agent explained it. 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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New York Companies’ 
Figures For 1933 


100 Leading Fire Units Earned 
Underwriting Income Totaling 
$547, 364,195 in Past Year 


The 1933 records of 100 leading fire 
insurance companies (including their 
marine writings) as reported to the 
New York Insurance Department re- 
veal some interesting figures when con- 
trasted with the similar records for the 
year 1923. The records which are now 
accurately available include 33 com- 
panies which are domestic in New 
York State, 49 companies of other 
states and 18 United States branches 
of foreign companies which are licensed 
in New York. 

These 100 leading fire companies 
(stock) had an underwriting income 
earned in 1933 of $547,364,195 as com- 
pared with $668,558,981 in 1923. 

Sharply contrasted with the under- 
writing income earned of $668,558,981 
in 1923 and losses and underwriting 
expenses incurred of $676,209,577 in 
the same year, is the notable drop in 
that expense item during the past dec- 
ade. By the end of 1933 the losses and 
underwriting expenses incurred had 
fallen to $485,108,479, so that, although 
there was a considerable drop in the 
underwriting income earned, this was 
to some extent offset by the reduction 
in expense. 

In 1933 the 100 companies had a net 
underwriting profit of $62,255,716, as 
compared with a net underwriting loss 
in 1923 of $7,650,596. 

Oddly enough, those investors who 
have been concerned with the dividends 
situation may be interested to know 
that the dividends declared by the 100 
companies in 1923 were $36,671,608, 
while in 1933 the companies declared 
dividends of $42,332,788. 

The ratio of net losses incurred to 
underwriting incomes earned was 41.6 
per cent, in 1933 whereas in 1923 it was 
55.8. 


Florida's Marine Definition 


The insurance department of Florida 
is considering a modification in the uni- 
form definition of the writing powers 
of marine and transportation compa- 
nies. The insurance commissioner of 
that state, W. V. Knott, has already 


issued a notice to this effect and the 
entire subject will probably be taken 
up at the meeting of the Florida Local 
Underwriters at Lakeland sometime 
during the next fortnight. 


Pennsylvania Agents 
Convening Today 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents 
is being held at Pocono Manor today 
and tomorrow with President James P. 
Lavelle in the chair. Among the sub- 
jects under discussion is the problem of 
government insurance activities as typ- 
ified by the C.C.C. and H.O.L.C., to- 
gether with that of other Federal Bu- 
reaus. The only set speeches on the 
program are those of Allan I. Wolff, 
president of the National Association, 
and Harold R. Teitrick, chief of the 
agents’ and brokers’ division of the 
Keystone insurance department. 

An idea of the ramifications of the 
meeting program, and the importance 
of the topics to be covered during the 
two-day sessions, may be gained from 
the following list of subjects and speak- 
ers to be heard by the Association: 

“Fire Insurance at Wholesale,” by 
Charles T. Monk of Philadelphia. 

“Local Board Organization,” by 
Henry Schmidt, president of the Wyo- 
ming Valley Insurance Exchange. 

“Legislation,” by Frank D. Moses, 
secretary-manag2r of the Pennsylvania 
Association. 

“Agency Operation for Profit,” by 
Norman B. McCullock of Lancaster. 

“Cut-Rate Competition,” by E. S. 
Joseph of Harrisburg. 





Pacific Underwriters 
Planning Lectures 

Plans for the 1934-1935 series of lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the Pa- 
cific, will be unfolded to the students at 
an organization meeting to be held in 
the Merchants Exchange Building, San 
Francisco, Sept. 11. 

In the past, individual instructors 
have been chosen for the various sub- 
jects covered; however, this year’s 
group will be conducted by three full- 
time instructors. G. A. Yocum, Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire, will be in charge of 
the Junior section; Frank Grube, Pa- 
cific National Fire, is leader of the in- 
termediate group; and H. B. Mariner, 
secretary-treasurer of the F.U.A.P., 
will be instructor for the seniors. 


Denies Competition 


For H. O. L. C. Lines 


No Member Company of Amer- 
ica Fore Group Now Taking 
Part in Washington Proposals 


No member unit of the America 
Fore Group is taking active part in 
any of the proposals now submitted to 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
at Washington, D. C., with a view to 
handling the insurance on properties 
for which the H.O.L.C. has made loans. 
A definite statement to this effect was 
made by President B. M. Culver, but 
the expressed attitude of the companies 
of the America Fore Group was taken 
on the ground of “cooperation” which 
apparently now is lacking, rather than 
on the ground that the risks to be cov- 
ered (as discussed in The Spectator) 
may prove to be bad from the stand- 
point of moral and financial hazard. 

President Culver’s statement said 
that the America Fore Group’s position 
was taken “because our companies are 
not prepared to take any part in the 
matter until it can be done on the basis 
of cooperation, bringing into the pic- 
ture all companies which are entitled to 
participate in the business. It is still 
our hope that the companies and agents 
can join hands on some reasonable basis 
that will remove the competitive ele- 
ment in handling this business.” 

Observers see in that statement 
many “left-handed” admissions. They 
feel that the statement, by inference, 
admits lack of cooperation; admits a 
feeling that not all companies are en- 
titled to participate in the business; 
admits that there has been no “joining 
of hands” between companies and 
agents on the various proposals sub- 
mitted to the H.O.L.C.; and admits the 
existence of a strongly competitive ele- 
ment in going after such lines. These 
admissions are in accord with the atti- 
tude of The Spectator that the business 
of fire insurance has made a sorry 
spectacle of itself by its complete lack 
of unity in approaching the H.O.L.C. 
insurance problem. 


Death of R. HM. Castleman 


R. H. Castleman, state agent in 
Kansas for the North British Group, 
died on Aug. 30 as a result of injuries 
received in an automobile accident. 
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C. C. C. May Change 


Insurance Methods 


Organization Said to Consider 
Letting Warehousemen Place 
Coverage in Local Units 


During the past year, when loans on 
cotton were made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at Washington, 
D. C., the C.C.C. worked the lines under 
ablanket marine policy and placed them 
with brokers. Despite the fact that 
provision was made for local banks to 
place the loans, carry the paper and so, 
presumably, handle the resulting insur- 
ance in local territories, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
its affiliated units felt that business 
which should properly go through local 
agents was actually being handled by a 
few brokers. The agents’ associations 
of the affected territories protested to 
Washington and Congressmen and 
others were importuned to write to 
Federal authority against the C.C.C. 
method of placing the coverage. 

The C.C.C. has been considering the 
entire problem for several weeks and, 
while it has at least once reiterated its 
belief in its present plan of handling 
the cotton insurance, it is expected to 
make a new announcement regarding 
the subject. The agency pressure has 
been such that a change in the C.C.C. 
insurance procedure is not unlikely. 

Recently it has been suggested that 
the C.C.C. could leave the placing of 
insurance for cotton on which it has 
made loans to the cotton warehousemen. 
The handling of the insurance in this 
manner would make it practically cer- 
tain that local agents and local brokers 
would be on an equal footing as regards 
getting the business and it would, at 
the same time, furnish the C.C.C. with 
“an out” as far as the business of fire 
insurance is concerned. The conflicting 
claims of agents, companies and brokers 
to the business would then be beyond its 
jurisdiction. 


Ohio Marine Insurance 
Not Applicable to Art 


Art properties are not proper sub- 
jects for marine insurance in Ohio un- 
less in the course of transportation. 
That is understood to be the interpreta- 
tion derived from the ruling last week 
of Superintendent of Insurance Charles 
T. Warner of the Buckeye State. 

Superintendent Warner held that the 
property of the Cincinnati Institute of 
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Fine Arts is not coverable by marine 
insurance unless and except for that 
portion of it which may be in transport. 
The superintendent held that while like 
risks might be marine lines in some 
states, the Ohio law does not consider 


them so. Commenting on the statute, 
the superintendent pointed out that 
there is a legal distinction between 


contents of the building and those por- 
tions of the goods contained which may 
be in transit. 


New Jersey Agents 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, on Sept. 7 and 8. The 
gathering will formally open with an 
address of welcome by President Wil- 
liam G. Hurtzig, followed by reports of 
the vice-presidents. 

A feature of the program is expected 
to be the address of Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary of the National Association, 
on “Government Insurance.” There 
will also be a discussion of Compensa- 
tion Insurance by E. H. Babbage, vice- 
president of the Bankers Indemnity of 
Newark. Agency advertising will be 
explained by H. V. Carlier, advertising 
manager of the Northern Assurance. 


Six Officials Win Promotion 
on Royal-Liverpool Staff 


In conformity with the policy of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups te fill official 
positions from men within the staff, 
Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager, announces the following changes 
in the United States executives at New 
York, effective Sept. 1, 1934: 

H. T. Cartlidge, at present assistant 
United States manager, is appointed 
deputy United States manager. C. A. 
Nottingham, assistant United States 
manager of the Liverpool, assumes a 
similar position with the Royal. M. H. 
Grannatt, western manager of the Liv- 
erpool, G. F. Neiley, manager of the 
Metropolitan Department of the Royal, 
and H. C. Conick, production manager, 
are appointed assistant United States 
managers of the two groups. These 
gentlemen will also be elected vice- 
presidents of the domestic companies 
of the groups where they do not already 
occupy such positions. E. W. Hotchkin, 
western manager of the Royal Group, 
will assume jurisdiction of the Western 
Department of the Liverpool Group, in 
addition to his present duties. 


Pearl’s Attitude 
Carefully Explained 


Company Not Intending to 
"Raid" Agencies Which Elect 
to Drop Coast Connections 


Agents on the Pacific Coast who have 
been worried about the development 
plans of the Pearl Assurance, following 
the appointment of A. L. Merritt as the 
company’s manager for that territory, 
had their fears temporarily calmed last 
week when Manager Merritt made a 
statement of the aims and purposes of 
the Pearl as they may apply to agen- 
cies which elect to discontinue repre- 
sentation of the company. 

Pointing his statement at existing 
agency relations of the Pearl, Mr. Mer- 
ritt said: 

“It is also agreed that the Pear! will 
respect the established principles of 
agency rights as to individual lines, 
which means that it is not our inten- 
tion to attack your current business in 
case you elect to discontinue your rep- 
resentation of the Pearl. 

“The company cannot refuse to write 
your business for any new agency that 
may be appointed by it if offered and 
secured by the new agent on his own 
initiative. But it does mean that your 
expiration lists are not to be used for 
that purpose and no systematic drive 
or pressure will be used above that nor- 
mally to be expected on the part of an 
actively competing organization dedi- 
cated to the generally accepted princi- 
ples of business decency and respect for 
the rights of others.” 

Coincident with his statement about 
the agency attitude of the Pearl, Mr. 
Merritt announced the formal appoint- 
ment of Dave A. Barry as his assistant 
Pacific Coast manager. 


Dallas Schools Covered 
for Over $4,000,000 

The Board of Education of Dallas, 
Tex., has announced that the insurance 
of over $4,000,000 on the public schools 
of that city has been written through 
Andrews & McDowell Company with 
premiums of over $10,000. The cover- 
age is for windstorm and hail lines 
and the rate is said to be about half 
the manual. One reason for the low- 
ered rate is said to be the inclusion of 
a deductible clause in the contracts on 
brick and fireproof buildings, which 
deductible is not provided for in the 
tariff rate. 
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Mapping the Path 
Through the Trees 


Determination of management trends 
in fire insurance company operation is 
one of the things to which the intelli- 
gent agent must devote himself in fair- 
ness to the business of fire insurance, 
in fairness to his clients and in fair- 
ness to his own future success. A good 
trend in management, as evidenced by 
the results of company operation over 
a considerable period of years, means 
a reasonable prospect of continued sta- 
bility. The reputation and standing of 
any fire insurance company are based 
on two viewpoints: that of the public 
and that of the agent. From the pub- 
lie’s standpoint, the primary considera- 
tion is the company’s reputation for 
prompt and equitable settlement of 
losses. So much is this true that it 
may be said to be almost the only factor 
on which the public’s estimate of a com- 
pany is based. 

Of course, prompt and equitable pay- 
ment of losses in itself implies to the 
public all the other items which consti- 
tute the loosely-used term “manage- 
ment.” If a company pays _ losses 
promptly and fairly, it is necessarily 
financially stable. If it pays promptly 
and fairly it is obviously a good com- 
pany for the client to have his insur- 
ance in. 

In addition to the public viewpoint, 
however, there is that of the agent and 
broker. The producer is not entirely 
satisfied with the matter of loss pay- 
ments alone. He also wants to know 
the company’s attitude toward those 
who bring it business. Furthermore, 
the producer must determine as fully 
as possible just what he may expect 
from the company as regards coming 
years. That is where management 
trend comes in, and it may truthfully 
be said that in the phrase “management 
trend” are couched all the details which 
the wise producer seeks to know about 
a company. The intelligent producer 
discounts any question of examination 
by state insurance departments. He 
generally has had too much experience 
with the fallacy of leaning on such a 
reed for guidance. 


Some of the Items 
Need a Discount 


The broker or agent desiring to pro- 
tect his interest and that of his clients 
discounts the result of a state insurance 
department examination because he 
knows that such examinations rarely 
reveal any true company status. Too 


many agents throughout the country 
have known insurance departments to 
examine and license a company, only 
to have that company fail within a very 
short time. Time and again producers 
have seen insurance department exam- 
iners remain in the offices of an insur- 
ance company for over a year, being 
daily witnesses of the company’s trans- 
actions, only to know that the depart- 
ments failed to warn the public and 
permitted the company to continue 
writing business up to the day when it 
was taken over for liquidation. Pro- 
ducers, therefore, know that examina- 
tions are not the final word on the 
subject of a company’s fitness. They 
also know that by the time insurance 
departments take companies over for 
liquidation, it is too late to mean any- 
thing. The agent’s commission is then 
gone—with most of the business he 
placed—the stockholders have lost their 
money; the employees have been de- 
frauded of the fruits of their labors; 
and the public is left in the lurch. 

The intelligent producer must, there- 
fore, seek to align himself with a com- 
pany which has a definite management 
trend in the right direction. If the 
company is one which has been in busi- 
ness many years, the facts are availa- 
ble from which to draw correct conclu- 
sions. If the company is a new organi- 
zation, the two important factors are 
“How much money has it?” and “What 
is the character of its officers?” 

The establishment of a favorable 
trend in a company which is more than 
six years old can be carried out as suc- 
cessfully by any agent or broker who 
knows his business as it can by expert 
statisticians. If that statement be 
doubted, simply go back to the findings 
of statisticians as promulgated prior to 
1929 and examine their accuracy in the 
light of subsequent developments. 


Apply the Yardstick 
for Self Protection 


Taking the earnings and dividends 
of a fire insurance company (stock) per 
$100 of capital, and taking into account 
also its income from investments, will 
give a reliable index as to its manage- 
ment trend. If the income from invest- 
ments is greatly under dividend require- 
ments, and if the investment loss be 
much higher than the underwriting 
return, it is time to look to the dividend 
item. A company in such a situation 
that continues to pay dividends is then 
engaged in cloaking its true character. 
It may have sufficient on hand to meet 
such “dividends out of thin air” for a 
short time but, unless rapid improve- 


ment in the other categories is forth- 
coming, it must soon feel the pressure 
of penury and will eventually be a bad 
unit for the producer to represent. 

With the main purpose of giving the 
producer a definite index by which to 
formulate his own judgment regarding 
the companies he should represent, The 
Spectator has just published an analy- 
sis of financial operations and under- 
writing covering 353 stock fire insur- 
ance companies and 122 mutual fire 
insurance companies. That analysis is 
now part of The Insurance Year Book 
Service. As regards the year 1933 it 
reveals some interesting managerial 
trends among companies which have 
existed for many years. 

The Continental Fire, of the America 
Fore Group, for example, had a return 
from underwriting during 1933 of 
$68.82 per $100 of capital. At the same 
time, it had an investment loss of 
$275.22 per $100 of capital. Despite 
the fact that the combined loss from 
underwriting and investment was 
$206.40 per $100 of capital, the com- 
pany paid a dividend of $48 per $100 
cf capital. 





Breakdown Analysis 
Reveals the Truth 


The analysis reveals, on the other 
hand, that companies like the Commer- 
cial Union Assurance, for instance, paid 
large dividends, but only after under- 
writing and investment profit. The 
1933 return from underwriting of that 
company, per $100 of deposit capital, 
was $244.37. At the same time it had 
an investment profit of $21.02 per $100 
of deposit capital and then paid divi- 
dends of $223.66 per $100 of deposit 
capital. 

Again: take the example of a com- 
pany like the Equitable Fire & Marine 
of Providence. Here the trend of man- 
agement is established by the fact that 
the company had a return from under- 
writing of $19.36 per $100 of capital; 
an investment return of $4.67 per $100 
of capital; and paid dividends of $10 
per .$100 of capital. That company 
was organized in 1859 and the trend 
of its management as shown by the 
1933 figures indicates favorable direc- 
tion. 

If a company pays dividends despite 
the fact that its combined underwriting 
and investment operations, per $100 of 
capital, show a heavy loss, there may 
be mitigating circumstances such as 
investment income, but the procedure 
cannot be maintained over a period of 
years without detriment to the company 
and its agents. 
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While it is true that there never was 
greater need for managerial caution in 
the operation of a fire insurance com- 
pany, it is also true that there never 
was greater need for a producer to 
examine into the status of companies 
with which he places his business. The 
ounce of prevention should be the guide- 
post of every agent and broker and the 
need for him to inquire into the hazard 
of the actual risk is not as urgent as 
the need for him to inquire into the 
operations of his companies. 

In the case of mutual companies, The 
Spectator analysis gives the earnings 
and dividends per $100 of surplus from 
underwriting, from investments, and 
from the standpoint of dividends paid 
to policyholders. 


Record of Mutuals 
Per $100 Surplus 

It is worthy of note that during 1933 
there were 122 mutual fire and marine 
insurance companies whose aggregate 
underwriting profit amounted to $26.97 
per $100 of surplus. During the same 
time, these companies had a combined 
investment loss of $7.19 per $100 of 
surplus. They paid aggregate divi- 
dends to policyholders of $27.77 per 
$100 of surplus. 

The underwriting profit of $26.97 per 
$100 of surplus made by the 122 mutual 
fire and marine companies may be con- 
trasted with the $22.75 profit from un- 
derwriting per $100 of capital made in 
the same year by 353 stock fire insur- 
ance companies. 

The percentage of liquid assets to re- 
serves of the 122 mutual companies was 
240.95 per cent. Their percentage of 
adjustment expense to net premiums 
written was only 1.34 per cent. 

The item of agents’ compensation 
and field supervision was 13.28 per cent 
of the net premiums written by the 122 
mutual fire and marine insurance com- 
panies during the past year. During 
the same time, the total management 
expense was 30.93 per cent of the net 
premiums written. The percentage of 
surplus to assets for the 122 companies 
was 55.79. 

The actual sum of dollars of assets 
per $100 of liability for the 122 fire 
mutuals in 1933 was $226.21. 

Not only does The Spectator analysis 
furnish an accurate guide to the man- 
agement trend of the companies shown, 
but it also shows the percentage of in- 
vestments to the total admitted assets, 
dividing this percentage into the kinds 
of stocks and bonds held in the com- 
panies’ portfolios. 

One interesting item in the records 
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of the 122 fire mutuals is that of agents’ 
balances. For those companies, the 
percentage of agents’ balances to ad- 
mitted assets was 3.78 per cent in 1933. 
Agency System Earns; 
Company Men Lose 

A close perusal of the records of the 
stock fire insurance companies, taken 
from the standpoint of earnings from 
underwriting and investment per $100 
of capital and from the viewpoint of 
dividends paid to stockholders per $100 
of capital, shows that the agency system 
of the United States is the real money- 
maker of the fire insurance business. 

The agents’ part in the record of 
stock fire insurance is an enviable one. 
The stock companies made an under- 
writing profit of $22.75 per $100 of 
capital. For that the agents are pri- 
marily responsible, and it indicates 
clearly that the field forces are the ones 
who “bring home the bacon.” 

On the other hand, it is in the divi- 
sion of company management that fire 
insurance loses money. The loss from 
investments of the stock fire companies 
in 1933 was $27.51 per $100 of capital. 
Since underwriting, as such, is not 
often done at the home office but is 
rather the present province of the man 
in the field, there can be no doubt that 


company management is the. sieve 


through which the syrup of finance 
leaks. The agents turn in profits and 


the companies lose them. 

That may not be pleasant news for 
far-sighted executives, and it certainly 
cannot be pleasant news for stockhold- 
ers, but it is a palpable truth which the 
data support at every angle. So far, 
there has been no definite attempt on 
the part of agents as a body to turn the 
searchlight on company operation, but 
company operation must improve—par- 
ticularly as regards investment proce- 
dure—if the agents are to be deprived 
of the ammunition which they now have 
to hand. Furthermore, the complaints 
against company practices which the 
agents make from time to time would 
not carry such a weight of reason if 
the companies could pridefully point out 
that they at least do as well by their 
end of the business as the agents do by 
that entrusted to them. 





Distillers’ Insurance Department 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 4—The Na- 
tional Distillers Products Co., New 
York, has transferred its insurance de- 
partment from the offices of the Ameri- 
can Medicinal Spirits Corporation, at 
Louisville, to New York. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


EARS ago the country apparently 
"Vieune that the repeal of Prohi- 
bition would bring a kind of Utopia to 
these Benighted States. Well, in a way 
it did. Uncle Sammy’s sock will te a 
lot heavier this Christmas because of 
the revenues which thirsty citizens have 
indirectly been pouring into it. There 
is even some suggestion that if the 
government had had that revenue dur- 
ing the past decade, instead of paying 
through the blue noses of reformers to 
finance enforcement of an unenforceable 
law, there would not be the tremendous 
debt that Washington faces. 

co * 
F course, it is my own personal 
opinion that the amount of 
governmental revenue does not deter- 
mine the existence or absence of debt. 
I privately think that debts and politi- 
cal parties go hand in hand. Just the 
same it pleases me to know that other 
people’s grandchildren will find life here 
a little less difficult because of the re- 
turns from liquor taxes. 
* * 
HILE Repeal is having good re- 
sults as far as taxation goes, 
there is developing from it a matter of 
considerable concern to fire insurance 
companies and others writing automo- 
bile lines. I refer to what is politely 
called “The Cocktail Hour.” That 
pleasant interlude of the day is gaining 
in popularity among women at an 
astonishing rate and its effects, insur- 
ancewise, are beginning to become 
apparent. Both the collision and the 
auto liability loss ratios are going up. 
* * * 
ERE the rise in those ratios gen- 
eral, the cause might not seem so 
obvious, but the rate of accident fre- 
auency is now highest in large cities 
during, and just after, “The Cocktail 
Hour.” Furthermore, the number of 
claims in where women were 
driving is on the increase. Also, alas, 
the amounts of claims are being con- 
stantly raised. Apparently the idea 
of having a soda is vanishing in the 
invitation to have a cocktail. I think 
that more men are drinking, but men 
individually are drinking less than was 
the case during Prohibition. On the 
other hand, I think more women are 
drinking—and are drinking more 
than formerly. As far as the question 
bears on insurance loss ratios, it is a 
job for what are proverbially referred 
to as “demon statisticians.” 
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Tax Exemption Right 
Must Be Clarified 


National Board Describes Plan 
to Be Followed by Companies 
in Filing Reports 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through General Counsel J. H. 
Doyle, has pointed out to fire insurance 
companies the necessity for establish- 
ing the right of exemption in the mat- 
ter of filing their returns for the capi- 
tal stock tax under the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1934. The exemptions are 
granted under the provisions of Section 
701(c)(2) of the Act. The Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue at Washing- 
ten has held that where a company has 
received from the commissioner a letter 
sustaining its claim for exemption un- 
der Section 215(c) (2) of the National 
Recovery Act for the taxable year 
ended June 30, 1933, no return will be 
required for the taxable year ended 
June 30, 1934, or for subsequent years. 

Commenting on the procedure to be 
followed the bulletin of the National 
Board says: 


“In our Bulletin No. 860, issued Aug. 
4, 1933, we suggested that companies 
file claim for exemption on Form 717, 
which doubtless was done, but it is 
improbable that they have received 
from the commissioner a letter sustain- 
ing the claim for exemption—in the 
ebsence of which it seems imperative 
that a further claim for exemption 
should be filed. 

“We suggest that companies organ- 
ized in the United States immediately 
file Form 707, filling out the first six 
lines and show under (B) that the com- 
pany is taxed under Section 204. You 
will also show in line nine that you 
claim exemption as an insurance com- 
pany. 

“Companies organized elsewhere than 
in the United States but doing busi- 
ness here will immediately make return 
on Form 708, which unfortunately does 
not carry a space for claim for exemp- 
tion; ‘such companies to fill out the 
first five lines and show under computa- 
tion of tax—‘exemption claimed—com- 
pany subject to tax under Section 204 
of the Revenue Act of 1934.’ 

“This return must be filed with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for your 
district.” 








Reinsurance 
Exclusively 


99 JOHN STREET 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


THOMAS B. Boss, President 
E. L. MULVEHILL, Secretary and Treasurer 


NEW YORK 














Famous Fires 
Flamed Furiously 


Stating that the title is “Strange 
Decrepitude” and that the show is a 
farce which contains only one scene 
and costs about $10,000,000 to stage, 
Francis Fitzgerald of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Mutual Fire, Indianapolis, 
has “put the finger on” famous fires as 
they occurred throughout history. The 
same scene has been enacted in each 
instance and the show is always the 
same, says Mr. Fitzgerald. A stupid 
populace, a people unwilling to learn 
the lessons of the past, flimsy construc- 
tion of buildings and “away she goes” 
to the tune of 10 millions or more of 
conflagration losses. 

The booklet on “Famous Fires” 
which Mr. Fitzgerald compiled begins 
with the observations of Samuel Pepys 
on the Great Fire of London, and goes 
on from there to “Hell on the Helles- 
pont,” the burning of Washington, the 
early fires of San Francisco and other 
of the conflagrations which have 
plagued the world without pleasing it. 
Entertaining from the reader’s stand- 
point, the booklet manages to convey a 
great insurance lesson without being 
pedantic. 


Boston Being Studied 


The National Board of Fire’ Under- 
writers, at the request of Mayor Fred- 
erick Mansfield of Boston, Mass., will 
begin a survey of the fire hazards of 
The Hub about the second week of 
September. 


Competition vs. Cooperation 


(Concluded from page 13) 


which disregards the rights of the local 
agent, any form of overhead or direct 
writing, any insuring of fictitious fleets 
or fictitious groups is the type of com- 
petition that naturally must be re- 
sented. 

Rating authorities are reluctant to 
grant an increase even though it has 
been demonstrated necessary when they 
know that in non-regulated states com- 
panies, with the cooperation of their 
agents, will cut and slash rates purely 
for the purpose of acquiring that busi- 
ness; and particularly in automobile 
lines do they realize that through the 
fictitious fleet route the very purposes 
of rate increases have been defeated. 
This is the type of competition which 
makes it difficult for the honest and 
ethical agent to conduct his business 
successfully and profitably. 
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Connecticut Co.’s Write 
22% of Casualty Total 


Commissioner Dunham's Report 
Shows Trend of Nation-wide 
Casualty Writings 


Eighty-four casualty insurance com- 
panies and 14 casualty departments of 
life insurance companies licensed to 
operate in Connecticut paid net claims 
in Connecticut totaling $8,306,423 and 
wrote net premiums amounting to $16,- 
747,803 in the state in 1933, according 
to a review of the casualty insurance 
business for 1933, issued today by In- 
surance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham. 

Claims were $1,104,860 less than the 
total paid in Connecticut during 1932, 
while net premiums declined $973,117. 

The companies licensed to operate in 
Connecticut and reporting to the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department had a 


total underwriting loss on country- 
wide business in 1933 of $1,390,209. 


This compares with a loss of $27,125,- 
393 in 1932 and a loss of $43,882,083 in 
1931. 

The premium income of the Con- 
necticut companies from country-wide 
business in 1933 was $125,955,498, 
while net losses or claims paid amount- 
ed to $62,631,896, compared with a 
premium income of $127,111,010 and 
net losses paid totaling $73,686,016 in 
1932. 

The Connecticut companies wrote 
22.18 per cent of all casualty business 
in the country, and 38.09 per cent of 
the casualty business written in Con- 
necticut in 1933. 

Leaders in net premiums written in 
Connecticut in 1933 were: 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

(Accident Department) 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
(Accident Department) ......... 1,129,755.79 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 1,123,021.26 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co... 1,027,553.90 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co..... 731,281.08 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 
(United States Branch)......... 


erry ere $2,119,553.31 


554,950.97 





Maryland Casualty Opens 
Central New York Office 


Silliman Evans, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, has an- 
nounced the opening, as of Sept. 4, of a 
newly created Central New York Office 
in the Loew Building at Syracuse, 
N. Y. The territory of this office will 
extend from Rochester on the west to 
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Albany in the east, Foden Lawrence, 
formerly manager at Rochester, will be 
resident manager of the new office, and 
Harold G. Greene, formerly manager 
at Albany, will be assistant resident 
manager. 


Auto Rates in Massachusetts 
Increased Slightly for 1935 


A tentative schedule of rates for 1935 
on compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance in Massachusetts, with few 
radical changes but slightly higher on 
the whole, was announced last week by 
Commissioner of Insurance Merton L. 
Brown. The new rating schedule shows 
21 rating territories as compared with 
20 this year. Rates on commercial ve- 
hicles show comparatively little change, 
while on pleasure cars slight reductions 
are noted for various classes in Boston, 
Chelsea, Fall River and towns around 
Springfield. 

These rates are announced subject to 
modification following a hearing, re- 
quired by law, which is scheduled to 
be held at the State House in Boston 
next Tuesday morning. 





California Agents Object to 
New Conference Commissions 


Objections to the commission scale 
included in the new California Cas- 
ualty Acquisition Cost Rules have been 
the subject of considerable discussion 
between officers of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and the 
Governing Board of the cost confer- 
ence. It is understood that the claims 
of the local agents have been placed 
before the National Casualty Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conference for further study 
and counsel. 


Walter Duvall Retires as 
Baltimore Resident Manager 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 1—Walter Duvall, 
resident manager of the local branch 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, retired today but will 
continue as an agent of the company. 

Mr. Duvall started with the company 
45 years ago as an office boy, and after 
serving as special agent and assistant 
manager was made resident manager 
about 20 years ago. 

The local office staged a celebration 
in his honor and presented him with 
two silver loving cups. 


September Safety Drive 
Gets Important Backing 


Chief Executives of Federal, 
State and Municipal Govern- 
ments Sponsor Campaign 


The most comprehensive concerted 
program on street and highway safety 
ever undertaken in this country is being 
initiated by Governors of most of the 
states with the indorsement and sup- 
port of President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper, chairman of 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. 

The proclamations and messages by 
the Governors were issued a few days 
prior to the end of the month and call 
upon public officials in state and local 
governments, civic organizations, 
schools, churches and all drivers and 
pedestrians to do everything possible 
to make September a demonstration 
month that many automobile accidents 
are unnecessary. By issuance of the 
messages a few days before the end of 
August the public’s attention was di- 
rected to the seriousness of the auto- 
mobile accident situation just before 
the three-day holiday. 

Governors of 45 states and the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia join in the initiation of the 
simultaneous program designating Sep- 
tember as street and highway safety 
month. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper in the 
statement from Washington on Aug. 30, 
expressing the need for such a con- 
certed street and highway safety move- 
ment, pointed out that the present 
trend of automobile accidents indicates 
that during the year deaths may reach 
the staggering and hitherto unexperi- 
enced total of 36,000, with injuries to 
more than 1,000,000 persons. “In an 
effort to reduce this stupendous loss of 
life,” he said, “a large proportion of 
which can be avoided, every effort will 
be put forth during the safety month 
by concerted action on the part of 
citizens participating in the promotion 
of street and highway safety. The 
purpose of this movement is to combat 
the rising toll of loss of life and of 
personal injury and property damage 
caused by automobile accidents.” 

Secretary Roper included in his 
statement a letter written to him by 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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H — writes the following letter to the editor cperators can do this same thing—like- 
nsurance an rime 
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h of the New York Herald Tribune: wise those companies providing per- 
The Cart Before the Horse “Why is it that armed guards in sonal bonding for employees handling 
Periodically some one comes forward banks, armed guards on armored trucks, large sums of cash and negotiable secur- 
in the public prints to fix the blame for armed guards everywhere, let thugs ities—just so long will the armed up 
various crimes on the institution of ‘get the drop on them’? Why are so guards refrain from doing anything to = 
insurance, asserting that the knowl- many attempts at spectacular robbery put themselves in danger; and just so it 
edge that property is insured makes successful, with gunmen-thieves getting long will the bonding companies furnish = 
those responsible for its protection lax away scot free? bonds without adequate checkup on the der 
in their duty. “The answer is in one word—insur-_ individuals bonded. ple 
Presumably inspired by the half-mil- ance.” Ev 
lion-in-cash robbery in Brooklyn recent- “So long as the banks can saddle 100 THE CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE det 
ly, a correspondent signing himself per cent of their losses on the insurance “Years ago the fire insurance com- cer 
“Banker of Twenty Years’ Experience” companies, so long as the armored truck panies faced a similar problem. Result Ea 
—the 80 per cent insurance clause. onl 
That put a premium on preventing a . 
— — fire. It left a substantial part of any hol 
be + loss at the owner’s own risk. It gave ser 
r the owner a real incentive to see to it tec 
—— ‘ °c that trouble was avoided. And, shortly, ma 
ee we Nile . . it made possible a sizeable reduction in slig 
om tenet +. premium rates. neg 
a ay —_e . 4 : “Why cannot the fiduciary insurance, the 
= " if so we may call it, take a similar aff 
AWS Tis ; 8) — action. Let the owner retain a share of anc 
af : P. the risk—be it 10 per cent or 20 per why 
* | : 1 ~ cent. Would he then go about his pro- Inst 
x tective measures in the lackadaisical crit 
> Way we see today? 
y : “He would not. He would have his Ins 
= guards so posted and so armed—with as | 
rifles some of them, instead of revolvers A 
THE BILLION DOLLAR BUYER —that such a staged robbery as the of 
recent one in Brooklyn would result in on 
HE GOVERNMENT SERVICE OFFICE of en & Se eee ee Sees: ee tect 
eae z : : : belong—under ground. With a re- dish 
the U. S. F. & G.—at Washington, D. C.—is peating rifle a capable marksman, re- that 
prepared to send to those interested in selling their maining inside the armored truck (not to 
= ~ 7 ‘ in the driver’s seat) out of sight of “ 
products to the United States Government or in ahaha aul alt Ok aan Ss oce 
bidding on United States Government building pro- dozen gunmen, if so many tried to rush “9 
jects full information sufficiently in advance to neath i <r “ hema practically pre\ 
. ; a in no danger at all himself. * 
allow entering bids. Where requested the results of silt: Tasins tesines latiadioniiadl tia tual ~ 
the contract-letting will also be gladly sent. minutes is about the deadline in time the 
Brokers as well as U.S. F. & G. agents are in- _ ae a — a : — 
in a bank or from atruck. Beyond that builk 
vited to furnish the nearest branch office with a time too many people will become the 
list of clients desiring to bid for a share of the aware of the holdup ; someone will os insu 
> . > c °e re > police . 
business of “The Billion Dollar Buyer’’— The acs mineneaie tea aa 
United States of America. our intrenched rifleman need hold out prev 
only for four minutes—and often even wha’ 
much less. Similar means in a bank, safe 
having the rifleman concealed behind a sura 
steel shield, should produce similar im- Fi 
- pregnability. ance 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY ‘But where is the incentive—so long viole 
; ; as insurance in full can be had for pay- to be 
ih eobich is aftiated ing the price? Why take the risk to dowr 
IF @ 2G ib it RI 5 life or limb of any guard or other em- are 1 
ployee when you’re not going to lose venti 
Phar sae your Agent FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORAT'N anything anyway? Isn’t the remedy inal’; 
o ¢ rasy would 
oueDvetever hae Home Offices: BALTIMORE too obvious?” me t 
2 The correspondent then signs off with rigid 
= —— “Yours for self-protection”. ment 
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Which Come First, 
Chicken or Egg? 


The accusation that robbery or hold- 
up insurance breeds crime doesn’t 
carry much weight. One might say— 
it has, in fact, been said—that fire in- 
surance is conducive to more fires, acci- 
dent insurance to more accidents, ex- 
plosion insurance to more explosions. 
Even a life insurance policy has a ten- 
dency to make a man a trifle less con- 
cerned over his inevitable demise. 
Earthquake insurance, possibly, is the 
only coverage free from the indictment. 

Whatever vestige of truth the theory 
holds, it is completely outweighed by the 
services performed by insurance pro- 
tection. What little harm insurance 
may be responsible for because of the 
slight carelessness it may induce is 
negligible, of course, in comparison to 
the benefits insurance extends to the 


afflicted. Crime existed before insur- 
ance protection against crime. That’s 


why we have insurance. Remove the 
insurance and you'll still have crime— 
crime without redress. 


Insurance Prevents 
as Well as Protects 


As a matter of fact, a searching study 
of the effects of insurance on the vari- 
ous phenomena against which it pro- 
tects financially—fire, accident, robbery, 
dishonesty, etc., would probably disclose 
that insurance has, on the whole, helped 
to decrease the frequency of such 
occurrences. The conservation work 
carried on by the insurance companies 
has contributed incaleculably toward the 
prevention of misfortunes of various 
kinds. Does not the saving in fire losses 
effected by the prevention bureaus of 
the fire insurance companies, and their 
accomplishments in the way of raising 
building standards, more than offset 
the incendiary losses attributed to the 
insurance motive? If it is true that 
some added degree of recklessness in 
driving automobiles is incited by the 
prevalence of insurance protection, 
what of the tremendous efforts for 
safety sponsored by the casualty in- 
surance interests? 

Finally, when it comes to the insur- 
ances which indemnify against criminal 
violence and acts of dishonesty, it is 
to be wondered if the requirements laid 
down by the underwriters of these lines 
are not an important factor in the pre- 
vention of crime. Certainly the crim- 
inal’s work is made harder and the risk 
he takes more dangerous because of 
rigid inspections and safety require- 
ments. 
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Texas Agency Endorses 
Sharing of C.C.C. Lines 

The general agency of Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Company at Houston, Tex., 
which has been handling insurance on 
cotton emanating from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, has written to the 
chairman of the R.F.C. at Washington 
giving its reasons for believing that it 
should retain the business of the C.C.C. 
At the same time, the agency’s letter 
admits the necessity for distributing of 
the risks and the commission earnings 
and, with regard to this particular 
point, says: 

We would like to add that we are 
not soliciting this business purely for 
our account, or for account of our 
agents. It is our idea that the busi- 
ness should be handled in a normal, 
natural sort of way, the same as it 
would have been if the Government had 
had nothing to do with it. We base 
this on our understanding that the 
primary purpose of the Government in 
making these loans is to extend relief 
to the farmers, and is not intended while 
helping farmers to hurt those engaged 
in the insurance business. Therefore, 
we say that the vast army of people 
engaged in the insurance business in 
the South, whether we have any con- 
nection with them or not, should be con- 
sidered in the matter of insurance on 
this cotton, and that this is just as im- 
portant as it is for the farmers to 
obtain loans on their cotton. 

We shall be very glad to help in ar- 
ranging this insurance in a manner that 
will be fair to all concerned if you 
would care for us to do so. 


Corrected Figures 
on U. S. Guarantee 


In Premiums and Losses by States of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Lines in 1933, published by The Specta- 
tor Company, the automobile liability 
business of the United States Guaran- 
tee Company, N. Y., in the State of 
Connecticut shows Premiums of $9,398, 
Losses of $31,648, and a loss ratio of 
336.8 per cent. These figures are incor- 
rect. 

The correct figures for the U. S. 
Guarantee’s Connecticut automobile lia- 
bility business are: Premiums, $94,398; 
Losses, $31,648; Loss ratio, 33.5 per 
cent. 

James E. Mallette & Son, at Torring- 
ton, Conn., are state general agents for 
the United States Guarantee and are 
widely known as an agency that writes 
a large volume of desirable business 
with low loss ratios in all lines in its 
office. The corrected automobile liabil- 
ity loss ratio for the agency in 1933— 
properly given as 33.5 per cent—indi- 
cates favorable selection of risks. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsToN 


T is difficult to concentrate on in- 
surance when political and economic 
problems take on such a spectacular in- 
| terest as they do today. Yet concentrate 
on insurance we must. The hazards to 
life and property do not diminish. The 
need to be safeguarded against these 
hazards is even greater when the 
course of business is diverted from 
progressive channels. The uncertainty 
of social and political direction in- 
creases the necessity for the individual 
citizen to put his own house in order 
that he may conserve as well as he may 
the fruits of his own personal progress. 
No matter what retrenchment a man 
feels he must make and in spite of 
any distraction affecting his judgment 
to the contrary, the obligation to in- 
sure against untimely loss is one that 
he cannot disregard. 


* *” * 


HE current unrest caused by reces- 

sion of business activity, and the 
apprehension aroused by political 
propaganda are creating a situation 
familiar to the insurance business. The 
winter ahead threatens to be as dis- 
couraging as any of the past depres- 
sion winters. Already people are 
tightening their purse strings. Em- 
ployment is falling off, wages are again 
threatened and the prices of food and 
clothing are gradually rising. There 
has been talk of another cold winter, 
which has been given extraordinary 
credence. Despite the general unreli- 
ability of long-range weather forecast- 
ing, people in the northern sections are 
planning on heavier fuel costs. All 
these factors are exerting an undeniable 
influence on _ available purchasing 
power throughout the nation. 


* cd * 


NSURANCE will be harder to sell 

this winter. The one impregnable 
argument that a prospect can offer— 
that he cannot pay—will be resorted 
to more and more often in the coming 
months. For several years, the most 
troublesome part of an agent’s work 
has been to teach the prospect what 
portion of his money should ‘be spent 
for insurance. The task must be con- 
tinued. It must be remembered that the 
insurance item in the household budg- 
et is not comprised of “what is left” 
after other expenses are paid; it is a 
definite amount of money required to 
provide protection as nearly adequate 
to the insurance needs as possible. 
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EVENTS * CASUALTY * COMMENT B 
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September Safety Drive the extent that it serves as a focal point possible assistance. Numerous civic Di 
(Concluded from page 29) for more mobilization. It is also time- organizations, some few days prior to of 
/ ‘ s ly, since we are just entering on the’ the issuance of the proclamations and 
President Roosevelt, in which the latter , ; : 
id period of the year which experience messages of the Governors, notified 
said: : : , ’ 
a has shown takes the heaviest toll. How- their memberships of the undertaking ar 
‘I have before me at the moment : inf 
ayekor ; ever, we must steadfastly keep before and requested that steps be taken to co- in 
communications from a large variety Se 
f enti i tli : us that we need more than a safety operate 
of organizations and groups calling at- 
rs ; uy & g month. We must make every year a The slogan of the September action Ca 
tention to the increasing gravity of the = : - ha 
; safety year, every month a safety is “Take Time to be Safe,” and it has 
situation—attributable perhaps in part . , as ; 19 
. ; month, and every day a safety day. We pointed out that if drivers would just 7 
to heavier motor vehicle traffic as a : ' 2 : is 
; : ce must attack the problem continuously cut down their speed, if pedestrians 
result of improved economic conditions. , ; . in 
; pea and energetically in much the same way would look carefully before crossing é 
The interest of these groups is in itself x ont 
’ : ere as we have conducted our attack on the the streets, and if adults were to keep 
a splendid sign and indicates at least 4 “ibieg® : ind that child pga hol 
F - : ; epression. in min at children s yay 
that serious thought is being given to P on ‘ ‘tot 8 must always be bes 
the problem. What we need most is or- Mayors of many cities throughout sa eguar ed, eptember will show an a 
ganized and continuing action. the country have joined in the Septem- appreciable saving of life and limb and en 
“I note that the Governors of many er program by proclamations and that such effort continued through the , 
states are issuing proclamations desig- messages to the citizens of their com- remainder of the year would change cor 
nating September as safety month. munities and also by calling upon local completely the present trend of deaths tio 
This should prove helpful if only to enforcement agencies to lend every and injuries. pal 
Cor 
193 
que 
Comaity camegeny vss ca for the First Six Months of 1934 div 
in 
—_ ——S —— ee —— —<—<—<—<—<——— — ———— — —o Eo wol 
Special Losses 
Total Voluntary Incurred Dividends nat 
Name ano Location Total Liabilities and Net Including Paid to tha 
or Company Capital Admitted except Net Contingency Premiums Total Premiums Adjustment | Expenses Stoek- 
Paid-up Assets Capital Surplus Reserve Written | Income | Earned Expenses) | Incurred | holders ing 
$ $ 3 § 3. ££ f @ $ .. 4 Pre 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago. . 350,000; 1,614,662 657 , 423 578, 598 426, 506 488, 064 363, 522 251, 623 98, 603) up 
American Bonding, Baltimore 1,000,000; 1,719,894 300, 401 419, 493) a517, 330) 265,144; 469,609, 321,491 121,224 
American Credit, St. Louis | '500,000} 2,848,324! 1,515,108 833,215) 200,000, 514,747) 783,310) 544, 165 uo u 10,000 anc 
American General, Houston 400,000; 1,018,438 337, 696 280, 742 193, 569 222,151) 179, 705 95,178 81, 286 12,000 ami 
American States, Indianapolis 200,000} 1,174,688} 774,688) 200,000) 17,966, 519,805) 538,574) 438,604) 206,253 207,916 2,500 
a . an ten 
Associated Indemnity, San Francisco | 500,000) 3, 838, 896! 2,513,531 825,365 1,560,818) 1,639,212) 1,439,607, 1,055,171 487,274 
Atlantic Insurance, Dallas | 200, 000 560, 152) 180, 568 179, 583) 18, 000 97,491) 104,644 81,195 40, 664 45,517 pro 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark 800,000} 5,088,893) 3,638,437 650, 456 1,875,346] 2,038,652) 1,838,{52) 1,152,971 762,320 2 | 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus 100,000 969,478 675, 405 179,072 15, 000 452, 107 469, 804 396,622 165, 759 178,062 4,500 . 
Commercial Standard, Dallas 400,000; 1,490,906) 849,158 241,749) 793,418) 2,351,183 764,117 481,400 313,398 20,000 sar 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 250, 000) 786, 381| 250, 059 286, 323 148,043) 166, 737 108, 456 64, 698 55, 280 cate 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 1,750,000) 21,541,532! 17,706,866 2,084,667) 1,000,000, 7,858,991] 8,304,115) 6,972,558, 4,330,564) 3,147,413/ 105,000 f 
Craftsman Insurance, Springfield, Mass 100,000 218,730 71,344 47,385 86,298 85,301 82,589 38,253 56,954 Or 
Employers Casualty, Dallas, Tex. 300,000} 1,339,341) 833, 761 205,579) 30,000 477, 143) 504, 161) 408, 449 240, 809 146,323 24,000 I 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia | 500,000] 1,545, 603} 795,603 250,000) 16,741, 568,814) 589,485) 429,143) 325,752) 138,955 
| rep 
European General Reinsurance, New York. .| ¢1,000,000| 15,692,166) 11,930,284) 1,500,000) u 4,578,288) 4,929,229) 3,628,546 1,714,648 1,909,452 ‘ E 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls, N. Y....| 1,000,000) 8,143,374) 7,143,374 800 , 335 240,762) 3.234.826] 3,399,659] 2,728,095 1,551,722) 1,344,738 ity 
Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit | 300, 000) 805, 833} 305, 833 200, 000) 63,646 141, 119| 184, 129| 96,592 53, 268 63,924 divi 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal. te250,000} 1,770,999) 294,218 1,255,504) 166, 752) ie esl 164, 865 14,974 109, 429 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford. | 3,000,000} 47,150,805) 38,150,805! 6,000,000} 2,859,341) 16,419,817) 17,210,651] 14,204,512, 8,809,989) 5,791,348 per 
| | | | 
Inland Bonding, South Bend. . . 250,000} 571,629 146, 629 175,000 32, 299 125, 303 133, 120] 76, 280 4,350 72,037 5,000 add 
Inland Casualty, Hamilton 200,000} 361,260 6,066 155, 194 3, 703] 14, 208 3, 103 678 2,638 12,000 
International Fidelity, Jersey City 300,000] 1,994,823) 153,151, 1,541,672 71,402 47,557} 268, 914 48,019 3,700 27,563 75,000 per’ 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 100, 000) 446,527 276,013 70,514 526, 593} 534, 720) 533 , 822 240, 306 274,112 
Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka | 318, 250) 612,300 65,743 228 , 307) 11,107 57,271) 70, 656| 63,907 8,659 15,980 57,285 5 
Keystone Auto Club Casualty, Phila 300,000} 3,144,668) 2,694,668 150, 000 636,489 873,112) 938, 426] 816, 194 136, 434 208 , 601 (88,091 te 
Loyal Protective, Boston -| 200,000] 1,177,420) 562,714, 314,715) 100,000 603, 241 633,245} 586,844) 345,617) 225, 885 Ch 
Mercer Casualty, Celina. . | 250,000} 843,210) 432,010, 161, 200 77, 161} 202,326; 207,670 99, 141 u 
National Automobile, Los Angeles | 300, 000) 1,193,791] 739,018 154,77 476, 148 491,373) u 211,831 136, 643 50,000 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 250, 000) 1, 114, 846) 583,196, 281,651). 379,386] 408,827, 329,279 177, 255 151,489 15,000 T 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York | 500,000} 4,116,460] 2,969,329) 647, 131 1,393,600} 1,959,034) 1,481,629, 1,074,419 589, 154 capi 
Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco 500, 000| 2,636,676) 1,636,676 500, 000 440,048 588, 343 639, 206) 647,751 356, 612 213,311 ualt 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, New York | ¢800,000) 16,984,383) 12,445,355, 3,739,028)... ‘ 5,689,408} 6,074,403} 5,185,791; 3,090,802 2,429,897 g72, 869 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton | 600,000) 3, 739, '208| 2,766,880 372,418] ..| 1,843,391] 1,922,367] 1,779,282) 1,042,420 706,740 48, 000 an 
Peerless Casualty, Keene | 200,000) 481,825 158, 688 123, 137 151,491 163,284) 146,010 67,331 87,093 5,000 ae 
| | | 
Preferred Auto, Grand Rapids | 200,000} 627,564) 361,912 65, 652 — 300,910} 319,428} 265,811 148, 452 115,908 a id 
Provident Accident & White Cross, N Y.....| 300,000} 568, 886| 630 268, 256 1,445) 26, 909) 1,445 1,129 1,934 : 
Selected Riskg Indemnity, Branchville 225,000; 801,017; 385,968 190,050 195, 993 207, 103} 171,643 102, 432 46, 630 11,250 una 
Texas Employers Insurance Assn., Dallas...| Mutual | 2,024,102) 1,493,432 530, 670 1,022,875} 1,056,768} 1,028,932 716,649 142, 767 101, 413 
Texas Indemnity, Galveston. . 300, 000) 657, 106 269, 670 87,436 5,000 118, 662 eae 115, 469 48,950 12, 695 mee 
: 
United Pacific Casualty Seattle 400,000} 1,519,145) 858,738, 200, 000 60,408, 587,585) 616,074) 540,048) 318,343 241, 823 tion 
United States Casualty, New York 1,000,000} 8,611,398} 7,111,398 500,000! 569,301) 2,803,491) 2,968,615) 2,691,891) 1,775,849, 1,004,026 boa 
Universal Indemnity, } Jewark 300,000; 1,108,314 591,192 217, 122 289,975 312,368 206, 399 144, 292 99, 438 
West American Insurance, Los Angeles 250,000) 1,032,526 479,912 302,614 50,000 332, 948) 353, 561 344, 903 113,740 202,353 T 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott 750,000! 3,283,951) 2,326,474 207,477 1,417,275} 1,452,127) 1,339,741 864, 268 475, 150 suat 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls 286,900} 923,672} 420,558 141,214 75,000 153,307} 301,401 146, 868 34,188} 214,465) 20, 083 be 
Zurich General Accident & Liab., Chicago...| 600,000) 18,771,694) 16,771,694) 1,500,000) 1,693,553) 5,166,364) 5,730,313) 4,895,685) 3,210,725) 1,933,918) f 
oo err 
a Reinsured 100% by the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. uU navailabl c Deposit Capital. tft United States figures ever 
mnly. fTo policyholders. g Remittance to home office. 
oe , 1934 The 
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Dividend to Creditors 
of Equitable C. & S. 


Dividend checks totaling $616,450 
are being mailed this month by Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick to creditors of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety Company, which 
has been in liquidation since Jan. 1, 
1931. A first dividend of 11 per cent 
is being paid to holders of claims aris- 
ing out of insurance obligations, and 
one of 7 per cent to all other creditors 
holding approved claims, the former 
benefiting from apportionment of the 
company’s statutory deposit in the 
state. 

The superintendent filed a fourth 
comprehensive report, audit and peti- 
tion concerning the affairs of the com- 
pany in liquidation with the Supreme 
Court, New York County, on Feb. 1, 
1934. At that time the court was re- 
quested to authorize the payment of a 
dividend in such amount as the funds 
in the hands of the superintendent 
would permit after the final determi- 
nation of liabilities. The report shows 
that a total of 19,854 claims represent- 
ing a liability of $59,176,782 were filed. 
Preferred claims which had been paid 
up to that time amounted to $184,792 
and claims allowed through offset 
amounted to $199,092. The superin- 
tendent recommended for allowance ap- 
proximately 14,000 claims aggregating 
$3,626,286. In addition it was neces- 
sary to set up reserves for unadjudi- 
cated claims in the aggregate amount 
of $2,013,732. 

In confirming the superintendent’s 
report the court has also given author- 
ity for the payment of additional 
dividends at the discretion of the su- 
perintendent. It is anticipated that 
additional collections will be made, 
permitting another payment later. 





Stockholders Approve Capital 
Changes in Maryland Casualty 


The addition of $10,000,000 to the 
capital structure of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, under a plan by which 
a new issue of 1,000,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock is to be purchased at $10 
a share by the RFC, was approved 
unanimously at a special stockholders’ 
meeting last week. The recapitaliza- 
tion plan’ was recommended by the 
board of directors on Aug. 17. 

The stockholders authorized the is- 
suance of 1,250,000 shares of stock, to 
be known as First Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock, Series A, of which, how- 
ever, only 1,000,000 shares were to be 
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sold. The plan also provides for re- 
ducing the par value of the previously 
outstanding preferred stock from $2 
to $1 per share and the transfer of 
$1,000,000 from capital to surplus. 
This stock is to be redesignated as 
First Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Series B. 


Using a System 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Equally important, he believes, is the 
prompt settlement of all claims. And 
the sending out of birthday cards. Life 
insurance agents have used birthday 
ecards for years with good results, but 
casualty and fire agents have seldom 
given them a thought. 

Since Salisbury sent out his first 
parcel post letter, he has never lacked 
for prospects. The endless chain has 
been working for him. He usually calls 
up to make an appointment with a new 
customer to save the waste of time en- 
tailed in making five or six calls in an 
endeavor to find the prospect in his 
office. 

He gets many orders through his 
prospect file, which is always kept up to 
date. Policies listed that are expiring. 
Recommended prospects, etc. And this 
file is sorted out day by day. Every 
night he knows just who he will see 
the following day—and why he is going 
to see them. There is nothing hap- 
hazard about his prospecting. 

He keeps a manual of every line of 
insurance and he keeps it up to date. 

He keeps a monthly profit and loss 
record. Every month he makes up a 
statement, which lists the renewals he 
has lost and the new business he has 
secured. He knows whether he is mak- 
ing money. Whether he is wasting 
time. He is able to check over his 
faults, correct his mistakes. 

And he knows insurance. Knows it 
in every one of its many coverages. He 
admits that he secures much business 
through the Aetna Survey Plan because 
many agents and brokers lack the neces- 
sary knowledge of insurance and have 
not properly covered their policyhold- 
ers. 


A. Bertram Samuels Dies 

A. Bertram Samuels, general counsel 
of the Manhattan Mutual Auto Cas- 
ualty of New York, and formerly presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Indemnity and 
Insurance Company, died of a heart 
attack Tuesday afternoon at his work 
in the insurance company offices. He 
was 48 years old. 


Conn. Agent Held Responsible 
for Policy in Unlicensed Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Sept. 4—In a de- 
cision in a suit for damages arising out 
of an automobile accident, Judge Ar- 
thur F. Ells of the Connecticut Supe- 
rior Court invoked a state statute plac- 
ing the responsibility for satisfying the 
claim against the insurance agent and 
broker who sold insurance of a com- 
pany not then licensed in the state. As 
far as is known this is the first time 
the statute has been invoked. 

Morris Sacks of Norwalk alleged 
that he bought public liability and 
property damage insurance from the 
Rosalind B. McAllister insurance 
agency through Clarence A. Slauson, 
and that a policy of the Independence 
Indemnity Company was delivered. He 
notified the agents and company of the 
possible claims arising out of a motor 
vehicle accident. Subsequently he 
learned that on May 1, 1932, Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham had 
refused to license the company. It was 
previous to that date that Sacks said 
he bought his policy. 

Sacks brought suit against Clarence 
E. Slauson, the agent, the Rosalind B. 
McAllister insurance agency, by whom 
Slauson was employed, and J. Henry 
Brett of Danbury, the insurance 
broker. Damages of $10,000 were 
claimed and he was awarded judgment 
for $4,873, which covers the award 
made against him (Sacks) in the suit 
arising out of the damage done in the 
auto accident. 

Judge Ells in his decision found 
Sacks was unfamiliar with insurance 
matters and depended upon Slauson. 
The statute which the court invoked 
was obviously passed for the benefit of 
policyholders, and provides a penalty 
for selling insurance in an unlicensed 
company, Judge Ells pointed out. 





U.S.F. & G. Agency Changes 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 1—J. E. Buck, 
former manager of the New Orleans 
branch, is being brought to the home 
office of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company as district super- 
visor of the agency department and 
will take over part of the duties for- 
merly performed by Frank B. Dancy, 
who died suddenly while on vacation 
last week. 

Myron Watkins, district supervisor 
with headquarters at Chicago, has re- 
signed to go with the Davenport 
Agency of Richmond, Va. No suc- 
cessor has been named. 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 





AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 
Black and Sliver Metal Debossed—-1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


$16.75 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 
Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 
Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals 
Splendid Territory 


























OPPORTUNITY! | 


Desirable —— Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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SESESESESEESESSESESEESSF 
The Home Office . 


comes to the Agent! 


This company feels a deep and constant interest in the wel- 
fare of the agent in the field. That’s why a corps of Home 
Office executives, including Col. Talbot, frequently visits 
our agents in their own territories and holds sales meetings. 
Often President Seay and First Vice-President Linz attend 
these meetings. 

This is just one of the attractive features of the Southland 
Life agency proposition. If you are interested, write to 
Clarence E. Linz, Ist Vice-President, or to Col. Wm. E. 
Talbot, Vice-President and Agency Manager. 


Southland Life Insurance Company 


HARRY L SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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A Policy to Fit Every Purse 
and Need 


Ordinary—Intermediate—Group 
Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 
Standard and Substandard Risks 


Disability Waiver and Income Benefits 
Travel and General Accidental Death 
Benefits 


Plus an Attractive Agency Contract 


Apply to 


THE UNION LABOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City 





FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 























56th and Chestnut Sts. 


AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


One of the Dollar 


Library Series 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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